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BECAUSE OF THE COMMON PRACTICE OF HIRING UNTRAINED 
auxiliary SCHOOL PERSONNEL, 11 DEMONSTRATION TRAINING 
PROGRAMS WERE ANALYZED TO PROVIDE GUIDELINES FOR FUTURE 
TRAINING OF SUCH PERSONNEL. THIS REPORT SUGGESTS THAT SUCH 
PERSONNEL NOT ONLY AID TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS IN 
RELIEVING THEM OF DUTIES, BUT ALSO FIND EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING FOR THEMSELVES. OFTEN THEY PROVIDE NEEDED INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION FOR PUPILS. INITIAL PROBLEMS CENTERED AROUND THE 
RELATIONSHIP OF THE AUXILIARIES TO THE PROFESSIONALS. THE 
PRELIMINARY INDICATIONS OF THE DEMONSTRATION TRAINING 
PROGRAMS ARE THAT CERTAIN PRECONDITIONS ARE NECESSARY FOR 
SUCCESS — (1) ROLE DEFINITION AND DEVELOPMENT SHOULD BE 
CARRIED OUT IN TERMS OF THE CLASSROOM DUTIES OF BOTH THE 
PROFESSIONAL AND THE NONFROFESSIONAL , (2) TRAINING SHOULD 
ENCOMPASS TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS, TOO, AND SHOULD BE 
EXTENDED TO PROVIDE FOR INSERVICE PROGRAMS AND COOPERATION 
WITH LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES, AND (3) 
INSTITUTIONALIZATION SHOULD OCCUR TO INCORPORATE THE 
AUXILIARY PERSONNEL INTO THE SYSTEM. THE INSTI TUTIONALIZATION 
WOULD PROVIDE FOR THE INTEGRATION OF THE AUXILIARIES INTO THE 
SYSTEM AS PERMANENT PERSONNEL, WITH A CLEAR STATEMENT OF 
GOALS AND PROCEDURES WORKED OUT IN ADVANCE FOR SPECIFIC 
TASKS. ALSO THE AUXILIARIES SHOULD BE OFFERED OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR UPWARD MOBILITY SUCH AS FURTHER EDUCATION BUT NOT 
COMPELLED TO ACCEPT THEM. (RP) 
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PREFACE 







Bank Street College of ilducatlon is conductixig a study of au xi liary 
school personnel for the Office of Economic Opportunity. Thisi reporb 
entitled "New Careers and Roles in the American School," is prepared in response 
to the many requests for information received by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and the U.S, Office of Education. The report *s content is based on 
obseivations made from visits to the fifteen demonstration training programs 
participating in the Study and on cons\iltations with representatives of pro- 
fessional organizatio3is and school systems. Ccise studies of five illustrative 
programs are included. 

The College appreciates the cooperation of the participating insti- 
tutions and school systems, and is grateful for the guidance of the consultants 
and advisers who have given so generously of their time and professional wisdom, 
and for the cooperation of the auxiliary personnel, without whose interest and 
frank reactions this Study would have had little meaning. 








John H. Niemeyer 
President 
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imODUCSIOK m> SUMMARY 



OF BECOMMERDATIOIIS 



The newly emerging iodlvidual can attain 
some degree of stability and eventually 
become Inured to the burdens and strains 
of an autonomous existence only when he 
is offered abundant opportuxilities for 
self-assertion and self-rriallzatlon. He 
needs an environment in which achievement^ 
acquisition^ sheer action^ or the develop- 
ment of his capacities end talents seems 
within easy reach. It is only thus that 
he can acquire the self-confidence and 
self-esteem that make an individual exls‘9 
tehee bearable or even exhllirating. 

Eric Hoffer 



■ The only constant factor in mass society of the late twentieth 
century has Been frequently identified as the inescapable fact of change. 

The pace of change varies enoxioously, however^ from one facet of modem 
society to another. Changes' in public awareness of the needs for humm~ 
service^ for esdunple^ have accelerated at a far more rapid rate than changes 
in the social institutions designed to meet these needs . 

The educational enterprise is known for the lag between conceptuali- 
zation and Implementation. One causative factor in the prevailing rigidity in 
school systems is that persons who have been successful in traditional patterns 
of teaching behavior are the evaluators of new teachers and the decision makers 
in school administration. Another dynamic in resistance to educational change 
is the overemphasis by school systems^ by professional association^^ and Iqy 
many educational researchers upon role differentiation — that process whereby 
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youths trained for and performing nonprofessional tasks in the fields, of 
health, education, recreation, welfauce, corrections, and the arts. Liquidated 



in 19^3> the N.Y.A. appeared to have no concrete programmatic follow-up in 



terms of the continued utilization of auxiliary personnel, hut the idea had 
been implanted in this country, and its application was progressively 
strengthened during the 1940 *s in the fields of corrections and health. 



fiands from the Ford Foundation.^ Unlike the Elizabethan Poor Laws, the W.P.A. j 
and the K.Y.A. , which were primarily concerned with providing work opportuni- 
ties for the unemployed, this program was designed to increase teacher 
effectiveness by freeing teachers from the necessity of devoting a dispro- ^ 

portionate amount of time to nonprofessional functions. There followed two 
similar studies financed by /toe Ford Foundation; the Yale-Fairfield (Connecti- 
cut) Study and the Rutgers (New Jersey) Plan. The aim of these experiamts 
was to assist administrators in preserving quality education in the face of 
severe shortage of professional personnel, the rising costs of education, and 
the resultant problem of oversized .classes. The teaching profession appeared 
to react negatively on the whole to an employtaent device which would assign 

available educational funds to the employment of imtrained personnel rather j 
' ' . * ‘ i 

than to the employment of more teachers. Some observers believe that the 

resistance created tc^.achers by the emphasis on budgetary considerations 



2 Decade of Experiment ; 1951-61 j New York; The Fund for th© Advancement of 
Education, the Ford Foundation, 19^1, pp» 431-67. 




Ih 1953 ^ the first major experiment in the utilization of auxiliary 
personnel in American education was xindertaken in Bay City, Michigan, with 
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to these interrelated educational and social developments. More literally, 
this is a movement to establish a new entry level to old careers in the human 
services — an entry level at which the economically and educationally diaad- 

F%i«M vvtj^wvt. iucw^^ cb vu^OxUvi* waivA x;^uv«:«VM uw ovvju^v^ • Aiiw irwxUi XU, vaiw 

title of this new movement is ’‘Careers," which indicates an opportunity for 
upward mobility rather than "dead-end" jobs of a menial nature. This is one 
of the essentially innovative components of the current thrust toward the uti- 
lizat. *>n of nonprofessionals in the public service, which has captured the 
imagination of many seminal thinkers in American education. 



Actually, the training and utilization of relatively unskilled, 
low- income workers in the public service is not a new phenomenon. Indeed, as 
early as the seventeenth century, in England, the Elizabethan Poor Laws 
included a provision that those unable to find "gtiineful" employment and 
dependent upon the state be placed in workhouses and trained, to perform 
"community improvement" work. The workhouses were probably far from an ideed 
setting, and the nature of the "community improvement" work was not likely to 
be dignified or meaningful, but the concept of training the unemployed to 
perform needed public service Is apparent in this provision. 



In the United States an organized program based on this concept was 
first developed under the Works Projects AdmiAlstration and the IJationsd 
Youth Administration three decades ago. Particular emphasis was placed on this 
concept in K.Y.A., under which unemployed out-of-school youth vs well eis 
potential dropouts were trained and placed as nonprof ess ionals in the human 
services. In its 19*^^0 annual import, the W.Y.A. reported more than 13^000 




youths trained for and performing nonprofessional tasks in the fields of 
health, education, recreation, welfare, ci^rrections, and the arts. Liquidated 
in 19^3 > the N.Y.A. appeared to have no concrete programmatic follow-up in 
terms of the continued utilization of auxiliary personnel, hut the idea had 
been implanted in this country, and its application was progressively 
strengthened during the 19^0 ’s in the fields of corrections and health. 

3h 1953 > the first major experiment in the utilization of auxiliary 
personnel in American education was undertaken in Bay City, Michigan, with 
funds from the Ford Foundation.^ Unlike the Elizabethan Poor Laws, the W.P.A. 
and the N.Y.A. , which were primarily concerned with providing work opportuni- 
ties for the unemployed, this program was designed to increase teacher 
effectiveness by freeing teachers from the necessity of devoting a dispro- 
portionate amount of time to nonprofessional functions. There followed two 
similar studies financed by the Ford Foundation: the Yale-Fairfield (Connecti- 
cut) Study and the Rutgers (New Jersey) Plan. The aim of these experioants 
was to assist adi^istrators in preserving quality education in the face of 
severe shortage of professional personnel, the rising costs of education, and 
the resultant problem of oversized .classes. The teaching profession appeared 
to react negatively on the whole to an employraent device which would assign 
available educational funds to the employment of untrained personnel rather 
than to the employment of more teachers. Some observers believe that the 

resistance created ftmnng tc'achers by the enphaels on budgetary oonslderatlons 

2 Decade of Experiment: 1951-61 , New York: The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, the Ford Foundation, 1961, pp* 431-67 . 
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in the Bay City experiment retarded progress in the development of auxiliary 
personnel within School systems for at least a decade. Others see this experi-» 
ment as a milestone in the history of this movement. Many less ambitious 
projects followed, but no major breakthrough occurred in the late fifties 
and early sixties. 

In the mid-sixties, the employment of auxiliary personnel in schools 
and in other human services rose sharply, responding primarily to the aviila- 
bility of Federal funds on a massive scale for such purposes in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, the Office of Education, and the Labor Department, as 
a part of Congressional implementation of the overall War on Poverty. 

The focus upon creating jobs for the unemployed in the W.Y.A. approach 
and the emphasis upon budgetary considerations which prevailed in the Bay City 
eisqperiment had not produced lasting results. The planners of the current 
new careers movement sought a rationale and a focus which would have more 
lasting impact. A salient dimension of the new approach was the en5>hasis on 
the right of a3d persons to essential human services . This was coupled with 
an inaceased awareness of the extent of human needs and the paucity of exist- 
ing services. 

A second innovation in the planning for auxiliary personnel in the 
current scene was the shift from the creation of entry level jobs leading 
nowhere to the concept of a career ladder » with tralnitjg available at each 
step for those who seek and merit upward mobility. 



A third and vital difference between the current and previous 
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programs for utilization of auxiliary personnel lay in the emphasis upon the 
involvement of low- income workers as participants in the process of problem- 
solving^ rather than as reciplente of the wisdom and beneficence of those 
far removed from the realities of poverty. This approach has been. variously 
described as the "consumer as participant" concept or -- to borrow a defini- 
tion from the field of corrections — "using thh products of a social problem 
to cope with the problem." 

s 

A fourth essential component of the new careers movement w as a more 
systematic approach to tl^ progiam^ Including role development^ training^ 
institutionalization of auxiliary personnel as a stable and integral part of 
public service. 

It is to the fourth concern that this Study is directed. The Study 
is based on the assumptions that (l) Role Development is a dynamic of each 
learning situation rather than an ineluctable pattern of functions^ status^ 
and prerogatives; ( 2 ) Employment without Training of both nonprofessionals and 
the professionals with whom they are to work militates against the desired 
outcomes; and (3) Institutionalization of auxiliary personnel into the struc- 
ture of public service is a prime requisite for productivity, of the new 
careers movement. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENRATIORS 

In essence^ the experience in the 15 demonstration prograi^ which 
were operating in 1966 seemed to indicate that it is not likely that the 
desired outcomes from the utilization of auxiliary personnel in a given 



school situation would be realized unless ceiiiain pre-conditions to their use 
were established, so as to avoid or resolve some of the difficulties which are 
likely to occur without informed, tnou^tful, and cooperative pre-planning. 



fl summary of the recommendations is presented below, based on the 
3^eriences, thus far, in role development and training demonstrations. The 

recommendations refer to all types of auxiliaries, not merely to those from 
low- income groups. 



I teflattioa and Deveiopmanrh 

in ordeT. specifications of auxiliaries be defined initially, 

nreven+ir»xy a reference for a new set of relationships, thus 

tior, V, j unconvinced professionals or overutiliza- 

^lon oy aoministraicors faced with manpower shortages . 

with role devewi?^® ^inltion, which indicates “the givens," be balanced 
witn role development, which gives variety and scope to the program. 

be avoided’ differentiation and role prerogatives 
ided, together with their concomitants of rigidity and divisive^ss. 

sionals with*wb^\ih^® funttions of individual auxiliaries and of the profes- 
of^h speclf^sitStl^u reolprocauy in te^ of the dynandcs 

2. Training 

a) Rreservice 

institutio^^'of^Lher coo^atively by school systems, 

and participants. * community action agencies, professional staff, 



commimlea+i'An te preservice training of auxUlarles to develop 

concrete skills as well as some of the basic 

bolsterlnff success during their first work experience, thus 

bolstering self-confidence and encouraging further effort. 

professiAnais Sth orientation of both the administrators and the 

Mtv auxiliaries will be working, including an opportu- 

vl^i!v<f+h! fr. etollenging leadership role of the professionals 

stratora via a “d also the new supervisory role of adaini- 

strators vis-a-vis teacher-auxiliary teams. 
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... That a practicum he included in €ill preservice training — i«e., 
a field es^erience where professionals and nonprofessionals try out and evalu- 
ate their team approach, under the close supervision of the training staff. 

. . . That the school system or systems in which the auxiliaries are 
to work he involved in the planning, thus enabl i ng the trainers to redder the 
program more relevant to the employment situation. 

. . . That hiring precede training, wherever possible, st that trainees 
will be given orientation for an actual Job assignment . 

. . . That professionals and nonprofessionals who will be working 
together on the Job receive preservice training on a team basis . 

b) Xnservice 

... That there be a comprehensive, continuing, in-depth pr^ram of 
development a n d supervision of auxiliaries closely integrated with a long- 
term program of stable, open-ended employment, so that each level of work 
responsibility will have companable training available. 

... That for process observations and feedback be deve- 

loped with a spirit of openness to suggestion so that dynamic role concepts 
relationships may emerge which are relevant to each specific situation. 

... That both group and individual conaseling be available. 

. . . That the training of professionals and nonprofessionals on a 
team basis, started in preservice, be continued and intensified in inservice 
training, with emphasis upon constant supervision. 

c) Higher Education (on work-stydy basis) 

. . . That the cooperaticxi of two-year colleges (both Junior colleges 
community colleges) be sought in the development of progaams for auxil- 
iaries who would move into roles requiring more knowledge and skills th^ at 
the entry level; for example, library-aides mi^t have one or two years* 
training in the objectives and procedures of library operation, and counselor- 
aides might have special training in guidance principles. 

. . . That the cooperation of colleges of teacher education and depart 
ments of education in Institutions of higher learniug be sought in two 
respects: first, by providing educational opportunities for aiuciliaries who 
desire to qualify for advancement to the professional level, aaad second, in 
incorporating into their curriculum the expanded role concept of the teacher 
as one who is able to organize appropriate resources, both human and material, 
in meeting the needs of children. 

Since the demonstration programs conducted for the first phase 
of the Study in 1966 were primarily for the purposes of role development and 



training, institutionalization — the focus of the second phase of the Study — 
vas not a significant component of these dernonstrations . However, in every 
training program, the need for institutionalization was stressed by staff and 
participants alike., They believed that the anticipated benefits had been 
realized in their training experience, but they also believed that training for 
,jobs that were not stable or were at best ”dead-end” would be frustrating to 
the participants. The following recommendations on institutionalization are, 
in effect, a look into the future rather than a look backward at the i960 
demonstration programs. They represent the needed developments, as perceived 
by innovators in the field, for the optimum effectiveness of auxiliary personnel 
in American education. 

3. Institutionalization 

. . . That when and if a school system decidds to utilize auxiliary 
personnel, the program be incorporated as an integral part of the school 
system, not treated as an extraneous and teaiporary adjunct to the system. 

. . . That goals be thought through carefully, stated clearly, and 
Implemented by means of definite procedures. 

... That there be cooperative planning by the school systems, local 
institutions of higher learning, and the indigenous leadership of the community 
served by the schools, both before the program has been inaugurated and after 
it has been institutionalized. 

. . . That each step on the career ladder be specified in terms of 
job descriptions, salaries, increments, and fringe benefits, moving from 
routine functions at the entry level to functions which are more responsible 
and more directly related to the learning-teaching process with appropriate 
training available at each stage of development .on a work-study basis. 

. . . That encouragement of those who desire to train and qualify for 
advancement be e:>qc)ressed in such a way that others who prefer to remain at the 
entry level feel no lack of job satisfaction, status, and recognition of the 
worth of their services — in other words, that there should be opportunity 
but not compulsion for upward mobility. 
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. . . That time be scheduled during the school day or after school 
hours with extra compensation^ for teachers and auxiliaries and other 
professional -nonprofessional teams to review their team experiences and plan 
together for the coming day. 

. . . That the purpose and process of staff development be re-examined 
in the light of the needs of this program. 

. . . That parents be involved in the program both as auxiliaries and 
as recipients of the services of family workers. 

. . . That progessional groups and associations be involved in the 
original conceptualization as well as in the continuing program development. 

. . . That certification be explored fully and that action be deferred 
pending the results of such exploration. 

. . . That an advisory committee of school administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, auxiliaries, parents, community leaders, and university consultants 
be established to evaluate and improve the utilization of aiaxiliaries in each 
school where such a program is undertaken. 



3 This arrangement would vary according to the pattern established in each 
school system. 
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07HE HiOCESS 



The Study of Auxiliary Beraonnel in Education is teing conducted hy 
Bank Street College of Education, pursuant to a contract with the Ctffice of 
Ecomanic Opportunity in Washington, D.C. The contract was entered into in 
March, 1966, and escbends through. February, 1968. 

This is an exploratory, developmental study of (l) role definition 
and development, (2) training, and (3) institutionalization of auxiliary 
personnel in American education. Phase I, which is reported herein, was con- 
cerned primarily with the first two areas of concern — role development and 
training — while Phase II will focus upon the third area of concern — 
institutionalization. 




PURPOSES OP STUDY 

1. To contribute to an twderstandlng of the problems that might be 
faced and the values that might be refidized through the utiliza- 
tion of auxiliary school personnel, with special reference to the 
utilization of low-income workers in this capacity. 

2. To identify those aspects of role development, training, and 
institutionalization of auxiliary personnel which either block 

or facilitate consti*uttive outcomes for pupils, parents, teachers, 
the auxiliaries, and the system or sub-system within which they 
’function. 

3. To formulate hypotheses about new modes of interaction as indivi- 
duals with a wide range of skills, training and potential engage 
in the educational enterprise. 



BASIC BYPOTHESIS 

The basic hypothesis is that the utilization of low-income workers 
as auxiliary personnel in school settings may, with appropriate role develop- 
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ment, training, and institutionalization, have positive outcomes for pupil 
learning, home-school relationships, teacher couipetence, the development of 
auxiliaries as workers and persons, and the system in its totality. 




TYPES OP ANALYSIS I 

r. 

5 

1. Empirical analysis was hased on observing, analyzing, and coordi- 
nating a nationwide nesfenoik of 15 demonstration training programs 
financed by the Office of Economic Opportunity during 1966 - 67 ^ in ] 
which uniform instruments were administered and group interviews 
were conducted. (See Appendix A) 

4 

2. Normative analysis was developed by convening specialists from 

various disciplines, from community leadership, and from govern- i 

ment to share experiences and to plan for the utilization of' 1 

auxiliary personnel in such a way as to support and enhance the j 
learning-teaching process, provide employment opportunities for j 
economically and educationally disadvantaged persons, and, at the 
same time, protect professional standards. 



ANALYSIS OP PIPEEBN DEMONSTRATION TRAINING PROJECTS 

t 

1. Purposes 



a. To identify certain functions currently performed by profes- 
sionals which might appropriately be assigned outright to 
auxiliaries, as well as those in which assistance by nonpro- 
fessionals under professional supervision might have value. 



b. To develop some possible roles for auxiliaries in school set- 
tings with a job description for each type and level of role, 
in sequence — the job description to establish limits (i.e., 
a floor and a ceiling), but not to be applied rigidly and di- 
vis ively. 

c. To demonstrate training processes which may facilitate effec- 
tive utilization of auxiliary personnel — training both for 
the nonprofessionals and for the professionals with whom they 
will be working. 

d. To identify those chso^acteristics of auxiliaries which appear 
to have an effect upon their success, both in training and on 
the job. 



•ji 




e. To explore principles of Institutionalization of auxiliaries int*" j 
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a school system, IncludlDg such factors as irecrultment, 
selection, opportunities for stable employment vith the chance 
of upward mobility, orientation for administrators and teachers, 
and a long-term program of inservice training for Ihe auxil- 
iaries themselves. 

(Note: Item e. above vill be stressed la Jhase II of the Study, 
which will analyze on -the -job situations in selected projects.) 

2. Sources of Data 




a. Role perceptions of auxillaxy-trainees, professional trainees, 
and instructioncd staff, as reveeded by pie- and posttesting in 
each project by means of a uniform ^pestlonnalre. 

b. Demographic data and personal characteristics of auxiliaries, 
the latter eevealed by testing of personality and cognitive 

factors. 

c. Grades assigned by the projects* staff to auxiliary-trainees 

for satisfactory completion of the program. -v 

d. Process observations by local research personnel in each indi- 
vidaal project and by members of Visitation Teams sent to each 
project by the overall Study. 

e. Group interviews with auxiliary-trainees, professional trainees, 
and instructional staff conducted by the chairman of each Visi- 
tati.on team. 

f . Reports, lesson plans, daily schedules, euid other written 
materials developed by each project. 

3i Methodology for Treatment of Data : 

The treatment of the data was descriptive and analytical. The 
descriptive function was fulfilled by the preparation of brief 
profiles of each project which present some alternative models for 
tredning nonprofessionals and for the incorporation of auxiliary 
personnel into the learning-teaching process, together with the 
rationale for each project’s basic approach to this challenge. 

For the analytic function pre- and posttesting of tole per- 
ceptions by auxiliaries, teacher-trainees, and instructional staff 
were conducted utilizing a uniform questionnaire or check list 
of suggested activities . Consensus regarding the helpfulness or 
frequency of these suggested auxiliary functions, as perceived by 
the respondents, was analyzed with particular reference to rank- 
order. The methodology suid emalysis of pre- and posttesting of role 
perceptions are presented in the section on Analysis of Role 
Perceptions . 
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WORK CONFERENCES 

Involveiasnt of the 15 project directors and their local research 
directors in the formulation of the design and instrumentation was stressed 
as an important dynamic of the process. Multiple judgment was also sought and 
utilized throu^ the participation of an Advisory Ccmmission, selected to 
represent various disciplines^ points of view, and experiences, and also 
chosen with a view to geographical distrihution. Included were professionals 
and nonprofessionals, educators, ppychologists, sociologists, researchers, 
and representatives of professional organizations. (See Appendix B) 

Four Work Conferences were convened for cooperative planning at 
each step of the process — one with the Advisory Commission on the hasic 
rationale of the Study and three with project directors and/or research 
directors of individual projects, at which criteria for the cooperating 
projects were established, instruments and research procedures agreed upon, 
and, finally, experienses and self -evaluations shared. 

CONCSFTUAL CONSULTAHONS 

Five Consultations were conducted to develop principles for the 
training and utilization of auxiliary personnel throu^ the sharing of ideas 
and constructsiof knowledgeable people. Specialists were convened to consider 
the conceptual framework fdr the Study. Ifhese Consultations served to c&arify, 
reinfv:icc>, and extend the Insights gained from the observation and analysis 
of specific programs. 

The Consultations also seized a catalytic function tbrou^ the In- 
volvement of educators and community leaders in the process of developing 
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principles and considering possible practices for the effective utilization 
of auxiliary personnel in school systems in their respective comm uni ties . 

Another function served by the consultations vas that of providing 
inservice training for the Study staff* degree of emphasis on this out- 
come was greater during the early Cwisultations . As the St^idy progressed and 
the staff became more knowledgeable, the emphasis shifted from inse 3 rvice 
training to more participation by staff in the conceptualization* HJhe later 
Consultations opened with a staff report on the Study findings thus far. 

The strategy followed was that of informal participations, not formal 
presentation. The input was designed to stimulate, not to delineate. The value 
of mind striking fire on mind was demonstrated in the discussion period and in 
the continuing communication among concerned individuals which ensued after 
the Consultation through correspondence and intervisitation. The auaiber of 
participants was rigidly limited in order to facilitate interaction. 



The five conceptual Consultations follow a developmental pattern in 
terms of the needs at various stages of the Study. The first dealt with role 
development and training, the primary concerns of the first phase of the Study. 
It was soon apparent that an analysis of the roles 6uad functions of auxiliaries 
could be valid only in relation to the broad spectrum of educational functions. 
Therefore, the second Consultation dealt with the whole range of teaching 



functions. A further explpratlon of possible roles — in the field of guidance — 



was the focus of the third Consultation^, t.o a neo^ to extend the 

inquiry beyond the self-contained classroom* 
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The attention then turned to institutlonalixatlon, a relatively 
field of Inquiry in relation to the use of auxiliary personnel. The fourth 
Consultation called together school administrators and representatives of the 

X 

professional organizations to consider their own responsihility In the insti- 
tutionallaation process — again expanding the scope of the inquiry. 

As the conceptual franiework developed, a continuing need was iden- 
tified — to delve more deeply into the foundations of adult learning. The 
fifth Consultation, therefore, looked at the theories of adult personality 
and adult capacity to leam, and at the implications of these theoretical 
constructs for the training of auxiliary i>ersonnel. 

The content of these consultations will be utilized in a series of 
monographs to he published separately. The first of these on the Adult 
]^amlng Consultation is now in prepaiation. Moreover, the content of these 
Consultations is reflected in the thrust of the Study in its totality. 
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COMPOSIIE PICTURE OF TSE 
FIFTEEN DEMnNSTRATIOK |SWBC^ 



”No (Mae ever listened to me 'before,” said a trainee in a project to 



Prepare Teacher^Aldes for Worldcis Dtsadvantaged Children conducted by the 
Department of Education, San JUan Regional Office, in Puerto Rico. Ihaderstan- 
dably, this auadliary-peorbicipant in the Summer Institute became an effective 
"listener” In one-to-one or small group relationships with pupils in the 



deprived section of San Juan the insi§^its she had gained as to the art of 
listening and the joy of being heEtrd. In the practicum, she, like the k9 
other auxiliary-participants, was teamed with a teacher who was himself a 
participant in the Institute* These 50 teacher -auxiU.ary teams experimented 
together in 50 separate classes, with the auxiliary performing a variety of 
functions related to the learning- teaching process and the teewher play1.ng a 
triple role: (1) as teacher of the class, (2) as c^Ude to the auxiliary, and 
(3) as a learner, himself, in terms of effective utilization of the auxiliaries* 
services. Later, in group counseling sessions, teachers and auxiliaries reviewed 
their experiences in the classroom and explored the meanings as well as the 
possible values of their new roles and relaticjpj^ps . 



Personnel (Teacher-Aides) in connection with an NDBA Institute for Advanced 

Study for Teachers of Disadvantaged Children, listening was also an important 

1 Practicum is defined as a sustained supervised training experience with 
children In an actual educational setting. 




At the University of Maine *s Project to Train Auxiliary School 
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function of the auxiliaries^ \rtio vere mothers receiving Aid to Dependent 
Children* One pupil in the practicum was heard by a visiting consultant telling 
an auxiliary about his frustrations in class. !Ehe auxiliary was able to inter- 
pret the experience to the boy, and the boy*s problems to the staff. Some as- 
pects of his cooplalnts were considered by staff and resulted in programmatic 
changes. "He felt ccMfortable about telling his gripes to me," said the auxil- 
iary who had. served as a link between the boy smd the staff. 






In the Pilot Program to Train Teacher -Aides, conducted by the Detroit 
Public Schools, a spirit of openness to new ideas was evident. Auxiliaries had 
been used to perform clerical, custodial, and monitorial functions, ohe teacher- 
auxiliary teams in the Institute were told, in effect, to threw out the "rule 
book during the practicum, and to explore just how far they could go in invol- 
ving the auxiliaries in the learning- teaching process with benefit to the 
pupils . ©le teacher-participants, though willing to put ailde the rule book, 
had to deal with their own not-too-covert fear of auxiliaries usurping the 
professional's role in the classroom. The director, and the school system 
supporting him, guaranteed professional standards while the auxiliaries appeared 
not only to understand the need for such guarantees, but also openly e^ressed 
their ddSii^e for maintaining clear lines of role definition. "We work as a 
team, said one auxiliary, "with the teacher having authority cuid responsibi- 
lity, like the head of a firm or the captain of a ship." 



In Berkeley, California, during the Project on Teac her Education and 
Parent -Teacher Aides in a Culturall y Different Community, an aide reported, 
"One day I went to a child, as I had been doing every day since coining to the 
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olassroon almost a month ago^ to glvo him help in rea<cling certain vords* The 
child gave me a beautiful smile one 1*11 nevtr forget — and said proudly, 

*I don*t need you any more.* He was on his own. He knew I would be there if he 
needed me. He now felt suie enough to work by himself." A child who is present 
physically but completely absent mehlially during the independent work period 
often needs the presence of a concerned adult to help him use his time for suck 
study most profitably. Such a function was perfoimed by au^clllaries in the 
Berkeley Hhlfied School District Project in two schools serving disadvcuitaged 
children. The parent -aide who helped the child become self -directed did not 
consider Ms act a rejection of herself by the boy but rather a tremendous 
achievement. She had come to understand the goals of the school. 

These projects were four of the 15 demonstration training programs 
financed by the Office of Economic Opportunity and coordinated by Bank Street 
College of Education as part of its nationwide Study of Auxiliary Personnel 
in Education. 




The pi’ograms were studied in two groups: Group I included nine pro- 
grama of the "institute type" — that is to say, they enrolled small groups of 
participants for intensive training during a relatively short period of time. 
In two of these programs (Detroit and Riverside) the auxiliaries were actually 
employed but trained in a practicum situation. Group II included six programs 
where training was Incorporated into the regular school year, but the auxil- 
iaries received stipends as trainees in the Project, not as school employees. 
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Group I — ”Instltute~!Cype** Progr«”a 

Comnonwealth of Puerto Rico, 

Department ofi Education 

Detroit Public Schools 

Garleuid Ohnlor College 

Jackson State College 

New York University 

Northern Arizona University 

University of California at Riverside 

University of Maine 

Itoiversity of South Florida 

The narrative description which follows is Illustrated in graphic 
form in Appendix D* 



Group n On -the* Job Training 

dur l^ng School Year 
Ball Stats University 

Berkeley lAilfled School System 

Howard University 

Ohio Uhlversity 

San Fernando valley State College 
Southern Illinois university 



COMMON AIMS AND EIEMENIS 

Despite the broad range of geographicaX distribution and programmatic 
variations, it is possible to draw a canposite picture of the demonstration 
programs, since they euUL shared basic objectives and had in common such elements 
as; 1) The auxiliary-participants in all projects were selected wholly or in 
large measure from those at or below the poverty levels 2) Every program 
combined theoretical instiuctlon with learning through experience in a prac- 
ticum or regular school classroom; 3 ) All projects were committed to e;jq>eriment 
with auxiliaries in new functions which were directly related to the learning- 
teaching process as well as in functions which were indirectly related to 
instruction, such as simple clerical tasks; k) There was pre-planning with the 
local school systems in every case so as to ensure emplo^ent for the auxll- 
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iaries i*o sattsfaetorUy eomiaated the training program, . and to gear the 
^1^ training to the needs of the school system (though not to lose the vitality 
and grovrth conpoaeats In this recognlUta of reaUty ieq,ulrements)} 5) Every 
project had a research director on Its staff and included a ccngxaient of self- 
evaluation in Its program; 6) All vere funded hy the Office of Economic oppor- 
tunity end were coordinated hy Bank street College of EducaUon as part of its 
Study of AuzlXiary Personnel In Education. 




These mutual elements were requirements for funding by the O.E.O. la 

this matrix of demonstration training projects. At work conferences for project 

ors convened by Bank street College of Education, these common el^nents 

fused Into one basic purpose, ;dilch luderglrded their diverse but cocipera> 
tlvB activities, l.e.. 



principles and practices i*lch 
practice for the: 

ie role definition and developoaent 
2 e training 

3. institutionalization 
of auxiliary personnel as part of the learning-teaching process." 



To develop the tgao of the auxiliary as an integral pad contrihutive 
factor in American education required an understanding of the idiole complex of 
roles, responslblUties, and relationships involved in the learaing-teaching 
Consequently, in the Work Conference for Directors held prior to the 
ompletion of project proposals, there was consensus that teachers and adminl- 
tors had a great deal to learn as well as to give in these training pro- 
s. In ten of the I5 programs, therefore, teachers were enrolled as parti- 
cipants to work With auziUarles in the classroom; to explore role posslbllltleB 
not only for auxiliaries hut also for themselves, the latter in terms of new 
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and more complex professional roles in an aided teaching situation; to evaluate 
their experiences; and to plan for more effective utilization of auxiliaries in 
the future . In the projects where there was dual participation (teachers and 
auxiliaries), role development was facilitated, in the opinion of staff and 
participants alike. 

Ihe principal dilemma appeared to he the conflict between role 
definition, which was recognized as necessary to institutionalization, and 
role dev elopment, \dilch was a dynamic of each classroom situation where auxil- 
iaries were utilized. !Ehe degree of respousihility assigned to an auxiliary 
depends upon the interaction of a particular teacher and a particular auxiliary 
operating within a given structure and responding to the specie^, needs of 
individual pupils. A delicate balance seems to be required in order to provide 
the specificity that means security, along with the flexibility that promotes 
growth. 

In those nine projects in which a ccmponent of group counseling for 
participants was built into the program, there appeared to be a gradual lessen- 
ing of fear on the part of teacher-pairbicipants that stsuidards were threatened 
by the introduction of non -certified personnel into the classroom. In counse- 
ling sessions, teachers tended to recognize ayni understand their feelings 
of being somewhat threatened by the presence of another adult in liie classroom 
and to “teegln to develop some inner strength to cope with this insecurity. 

In some programs, administrators also attended as learners and 
planners for at least a portion of the training — a significant addition not 
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only to the training program^ hut also to uLtlsiate institutionalization. 

Within the broad framevork of cooroon oh^ectl\as and similar approaches^ 
there vas vide variety of programmatic design in the matrix of demonstration 
programs. 'Che needs and coisposltion of groups of potential auxiliaries in 
various communities^ the diverse policies of local school systems vlth respect 
to the. utilization of auxiliaries^ ihe available facilities and resources for 
training^ and the natiure and extent of cooperation in the institutional life 
of the area all had an impact upon the training program. 

mcmpmmo vakiatiows 

In pursuit of these common goals, each program demonstrated interest- 
ing variables in such matters as sponsorship, pre-planning, recruitment, 
selection, composition of the participant group, the specific skills for which 
auxiliaries were trained, instructional content and process, and methods of 
process observation auad feedback. These various elements of program structure 
are described below. Indicating both the common features and those idrlch were 
idiosyncratic. 

Sponsorship 

The sponsorship was by institutions of higher learning with the 
exception of three projects; Detroit, Puerto Rico, and Berkele* these 
three, the loced school system was the sponsoring agency. State univer- 

sity was Involved in the Detroit program on a consultative basis; in Puerto 
Rico some members of the University of Puerto Rico held Inportant positions 
on the project staff; and in Berkeley the University of California ^^chool of 
Criminology conducted the research component of the project. In the Ball State 
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University program, involving four school systems, tise plaoni^ end ln5)lemen- 
tation were in the hands of the indivi^lual systems, with the Itoiverslty acting 
as catalyst. In the Howard TJhiversity program, the Model School Division of 
the District of Columbia public school system was deeply involved in the 
planning and operation. 

Pre^'Planning 

Pre-planning for the training programs was initiated by the sponsor- 
ing Institution with school administrators, local Community Action Agencies, 
and occasionally with representatives of other appropriate agencies, such as 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Northern Arizona. Ihe pre-j>lanning process, 
including number of meetings, hierarchical level of involvement on the part 
of cooperating Institutions or agencies, areas of concern ejqplored, and degree 
of agreement reached, vaarf.ed greatly from program to program* In all cases, 
the purpose of the pre-planning was to work out appropriate methods of reeruit- 
ment and selection of trainees, ^o e^^lore the roles of teachers and auadliailes 
in the lofal school systems so that an appropriate and realistic training 
program could be devdloped, to secure c ommi tment for employment, and to agree 
on areas of responsibility* The coordination of training and employment was 
most thorou€^i and most easily accomplished when it could he achieved intra- . 
murally, as in Detroit, Puerto Rico and Berkeley, where the school system 
was the sponsor, in the other cases, coordination was facilitated idien a sppn- 
sorlng institution of higher learning had previously formed extensive contacts 
with school systems, either through working relationships involving placement 
of student teachers or throu^ other services rendered by the college or univer- 
sity to the system. In only one instance — the University of South Florida — 
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the university sponsor was not able to gain cooperation from the local school 
system* In this case^ the Uhlverslty then arranged with the local Catholic 
diocese to utilize parochial schools In the practlcum. 

At Ball State University the project staff worked closely with the 
s\jperintendent and principals of four Indiana school systems . In other situa- 
tions initial overtures to school systems of Community Action Agencies had 
to be me,de » Such sas the case in Ohio university where the project was involved 
with Head Start Programs in ten different localities in two states. Still 
another approach wc\s used in Maine where liaison was established with local 
school systems, with the State Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and with the Ifelne Teachers Association, and where a week-long conference 
was held with school administrators. 

Some local situations precluded the sponsoilng institution *s working 
with the school system because the latter had a policy of not employing auxil- 
iary personnel in the classroom. In Boston such a situation existed at the time 
of the Institute (later modified), so Garland junior College developed a 
leadership Institute prior to the Institute for Auxiliaries. The purposes of 
the Leadership Institute were to interest, through involvement, the local 
educational leadership from the community at large, from day-care centers. 

Head Start programs, and other Community Action programs and agencies in the 
exploration of role development, training, amd institutionalization of auxil- 
iary personnel, as well as to profit by their experience and ideas in the pre- 
planning of the auxiliaries * training program.. 
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In most programs^ there vas also Intemal pre-pleumlng InvolvlDg 
the staff of the Institute. In some Instances, such as at the University of 
California Extension at Riverside, San Fernando Valley State College, and 
Northern Arizona Ihdverslty, the staff met together prior to the program for 
a period of time varying from a weekend to one week, to establish working 
procedures, discuss the overall approach to learning, and plan the details 
of the program. Most programs did not have consecutive days allocated to 
staff pre-planning. Bather, this was accomplished on a more Informal basis 
in a series of separate meetings of the staff prior to the opening of the 
program* 



Recruitment and Selection 

Ihe plans for recruitment and selection as fonmilated during the 
pre-planning sessions varied considerably. In five programs the recruitment 
of auxiliary-trainees followed the regular patterns of the school systems 
involved in the projects (either as sponsors or eventual employers of the 
auxiliaries) usually by direct contact through the principal or teachers with 
the ddditionsJ. involvement of the local Community Action Program Agency (CAP)* 
In two cases, Detroit and New York University, those persons who had already 

served as school -aides and showed potentisd for training as teacher-aides 

• • • * . 

were recixilted. In Riverside recruitment was done througpi the Community 
Action Programs. In Maine, mothers receiving Aid to Dependent Children were 
informed of the program by their soci&Q. workers. QJhe Navaho auxilAaiies, in 
Northern Arizona, were recruited through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, radio 



announcements, and woi’d-of -mouth publicity on the reservation. 53ie availatoi- 
& Dett.^t, Ball ^Berkeley, Jacks^^ and URnr Tork*. .^ . 
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lity of progrsxns at Ohio University and in Puerto Rico was made known to the 
classes of local high schools by their principals or guidance counselors. Mass 
media were used in almost every project to supplement other forms of recruit- 
ment • 



In St. Petersburg, Florida, where the program was for migrants, the 
recruitment was accomplished both locally throng CAP groups and through the 
Florida State Department of Education. The project at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity recruited part of its participants from the Youth Corps, and 

the remainder from aides employed under Title I of E.S.B.A. In the Howard 
University project, recruitment of high school seniors in the third and fourth 
track (slow students) was carried out fey the principal of the Cardozo High 
School, which was the only source of the student participants. 

Applicants were usually screened through personal interviews. When 
time precluded this personalized selection procedure, its omission was regretted 
by those involved in the selection. Only one program, San Bemando Valley State 
College, had no responsibility for recruitment or selection of trainees. An 
additional handicap was placed on this program in training auxiliaries, since 
often the program staff did not know either the number of trainees or anything 
of their background until the trainees arrived for the orientation program. 

Academic requirements for the auxiliaries in all programs covered a 
wide range. Some projects had no requirements as to prdor schooling. The highest 
academic requirement was a hi^ school diploma. Other factors most frequently 
considered In selection were: ability to work with other people, concern for 
children, and enthusiasm for the work at hand. Although in six projects — 
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Gai^land junior College, UUlverslty of Maine, Jackson State College, University 
of Southern Illinois, Itoiversity of South Florida, and Berkeley — the auxil- 
iary-trainees were all female, only Garland made female sex a requirement. 

This regulation was because residence in the college dormitory was included 
in this program. It was at torland that there was a considerable proportion 
of middle- and upper-class auxiliary-trainees, although the majority was 
low-income. Many projects gave preference to male auxiliaries, but only one, 
Howard University, had a majority of male trainees. 

In Detroit and Ball State University, preference was given to those 
auxiliary candidates who were already employed and planned to return to employ- 
ment in the school system for the regular yeau*. 

The racial and ethnic groups to which the auxiliaries belonged were 
varied, including Negroes, Buerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans, Navaho Indians, 
and others. Ethnicity was in most cases a function of the area served, rather 
than a selection criterion, since auxiliaries were selected from the indige- 
nous population. In Northern Arizona, however, only Navaho Indians were 
accepted. One particularized group consisted of low-income persons in Appa- 
lachia (predominantly white). Migrcmt workers were another partioulariaed 
group* In Berkeley, only mothers of children in the school served were accep- 
ted. In Ohio school dropouts were selected with university students as so- 
called "sponsors" or advisers. 

The teacher-pai’tlclpants were usually recixilted and selected by 
principals in whose schools the institute practlcum would be conducted, or by 
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principals whose teachers would he working \rlth auxiliaries drirlng the school 
year. In Maine end Northern Arizona, where the project was conducted jointly 
hy an NDSA Institute for Advanced Study for Teachers of Disadvantaged Youth, 
the teachers in the respective NDEA Institutes were the teacher-participants. 

In the four programs which included administrator-participants as 
well as teachers and auxiliaries — Northern Arizona University, University 
of Maine, Ball State university, end Southern Illinois University — the admini- 
strators were recruited through personal contacts me^e hy the program staff, 
through mass media, and tihroug^ the distribution of brochures aimouncing the 
availability of the program. 

Residential Facilities 

Some interesting variations wer*e evident in the type of residential 
facilities which were made avai!Ud)le in the different programs. Garland junior 
College provided opportunity for a cross-class, cross-culture, racially 
integrated experience. A salient feature of this plan was that s<xne middle - 
class Negroes were included as well as some low-income Caucasians. In Maine, 
the mothers receiving Aid to Dependent Children and their children were 
housed in a campus fraternity house. The migrant auxiliaries in the South 
Florida program lived in a dormitory on the Bay Campus. Navaho auxil?>aries 
were housed in a University dormitory and the children in a BIA dormitory. 

At Ohio University, which offered a summer Institute and a year-long 
program, the high school a\rxi..llary-h%'alnees cmd their college student sponsors 
lived in campus dormitories during the six-week phase of the program. The hi^ 
school students then returned to live at their homes for the remainder of 



the program. *316 college student sponsors found their own housing in the 
communities of their high school student advisees during the four-week 
practicum phase of the program^ returning to the. cazapus in the fail i>o coauxnue 

their academic tialning. 

Instructional Content 

Notable similarities and differences appeared in the instructional 
components of the institutes. In almost every program auxiliary-participants 
and teachers, in those programs involving teacher-participants, received 
instruction in the philosophy of education, child development (often quite 
specifically •tthe psychology of the disadvantaged child), and the general 
goals and procedures of the local school system. Ihese sxibstantive areas 
were covered In lectures or seminars. In most programs, the participants, 
both professional and nonprofessional, met as a group for some portion of 
this academic instruction. In Detroit and Puerto Eico instruction was directed 
to the auxiliaries exclusively, with the teachers attending as observers so 
that they would be aware of what ^he auxiliaries were learning. 

Instruction in specific skills for the auxiliaries usually included 
typing, record keeping, \ise of audio-visual equipment, and the skills needed 
in assisting with reading, games, and creative activities, such as music and 
art. Basic communication skills were stressed. In the Howard University 
project, special skill training in physical care was provided for health -aides. 

In most cases the decision to offer instruction in these Iskills 
was based on the functions for which the auxiliaries were being prepared; and 
this, in turn, was Influeaced by, hut noTT’a-estiiched completely to, the 
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the cucrent policy of the local school system in the use of auxiliaries. In 
a few instances, the instruction was given in response to a reguest hy many 
of the aindliaries. The Jackson State College aiudliailes, for example, asked 
for further guidance in behavior suitable to an employment situation, itike 
working effectively with people and personal grooming. The teacher -participants 
in many programs assisted in the instinictional program by tutoring in the 
evening, especially when the auxiliaries were studying to pass hi^ school 
equivalency examinations. The teachers, on several occasions, remarked that 
they were surprised at finding that the auxiliaries had such desire and capa- 
city for knowledge. The teachers also recognized and remarked that their 
surprise came from stereotyped misconceptions about people who had experienced 
economic or educational deprivation. 

Practicum or Sdiool Experience 

Opportunity to integrate substantive learnings and innovative 
practice was provided in the practicum which was dfitfined as a sustained, 
supervised experience with children in an actual educational setting. In 
approximately half of the programs the participants worked together in the 
practicum as teacher -auxiliary teams. In the other programs the auxiliaries 
worked under the guidance of a demonstration teacher who was not, however, a 
participant in the program. Only at Berkeley, Jackson State College, and Ball 
State University did some of the teachers and auxiliaries who were to work 
together during the ecuaiag achool year have an ppportunity to work together 
in the practicum as a team, although this was a goal of all programs. At 
Berkeley and Southern Illinois the auxiliaries began working immediately 
in the classrooms with the teachers to whom they were assigned for the curaent 
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school year. . 

QJhere were variations in the length of the daily practicuzn. Most 
lastetA frcsn two to three hours in the moraiDg. Four — Garland Junior College^ 
Ohio University, Southern Illinois Iftiiversity, and San Fernando )feUey State 
College — lasted for the entire school day. lEhree of these were prekinder- 
garten prograzns. 23ie Southern Illinois university program was in an elemen- 
tary school. At Garland, half the participants took part in the prsusticum 
while the other half were in classes at the college; then the groups reversed 
assignments, in Detroit, where the teachers wezre assigned to classes in the 
system’s summer school program for the whole morning, the auxiliaries worked 
in the practicum with them for only one hour. In South Florida the auxiliaries 
worked in the practicum a half day only. 

Hhe gmde levels of the practicians ranged from prekindergarten 
throiigh high school, hut the centrail tendency was toward prekindergarten an d 
elementary. Detroit was the only program that included high school, and only 
two programs included junior high schools: Detroit and Maine. At Biverside 
some junior high school students worked with younger children in an experiment 
in cross -age teaching. Only in Northern Arizona and Riverside were ungraded 
groupings used. Of the preschool programs, four were for Head Start children. 

Great variety was evidenced in the organization of the practicum. 
Several programa used the local system’s regular summer school sessions (New 
York University, Ball State University, Detroit, and Riverside). In Puerto 
Rico, Northern Arizona University, and Jackson State College, special prac- 
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ticum classes were set up for the institute, and parents were asl?ed to send 
their children. In Jlorthem Arizona the children were Navahos from the reser- 
vation and had to he housed in a Bureau of Indian Affairs dormitory while 
they attended the school in which the practicum was located. Ohio University 
and San Fernando Valley state College used Head Start Centers as practicisns, 
and Garletod junior College used a day-camp operated hy the Associated Day 
Care Centers, Inc. In the Maine prograin, the practicum was for the children 
of auidliary-particlpants . Parochial schools in St. Petersburg provided the 
practicum setting for the University of SoAth Florida. Public school classes 
during the regular school year served as the practicum for Berkeley, Howard, 
and Southern Illinois . 

In almost every instance in the summer programs there were fewer 
children in each practicum class than are normally registered in a class 
during the school year. The enrollment in these programs ranged from seven in 
Maine to approadmately 20 in most programs. The small classes provided an 
opportunity to experiment with innovative techniques. The directors believed 
that the ejqperiences could be transferred to larger classes during the school 
year, after principles and promising practices had been formulated in the 
experimental settings. The four year-long programs (Berkeley, Howard, Ohio, 
and Southern Illinois) used actual operating classrooms varying in sixe from 
15 to 47 students. 

In the summer programs where children attended practlcums which 
were not part of the system *s regular summer school program, the projects 
found it necessary to modify the content and methods used in the classes. 
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offering scaae vaaation-type nctlvltles as well as the regular or xezoedial 
instruction originally plaimed, in order to maintain steady attendance on a 
voluntary basis. 

Most practicums provided e^Qoerience for au2d.lIarXes with loany tasKs 
in a variety of situations. It was the intentic^ of each piroject staff that 
auxiliaries should be prepared for something more than the routine custodial^ 
clerical, or monitorial functl^s often assigned to such personnel. Ihe visi- 
tation teams found auxi-liary-pairbicipants engaged in a wide range of activi- 
ties related to instruction, from working on a one-to-one basis with a child 
in remedial reading to reviewing tests with large groups of pupils. 

Supervision of the practicum was carried out in a number of ways, 
the most common of which was to have project staff supervisors and/or instruc- 
tors scdedule visits to the practicum classes for the purpose of observation 
and conferences with the auxiliaries and teachers. At l?ew York university 
this proceduee was supplemented by having each auxiliary keep a daily log 
of practicum esqperlences wlitch the staff read and cemmented on, and which was 
used as the basis of seminar discussions. 

A critical training factor was the provision of scheduled time for 
the teacher and auxiliary teams to review their practicum experience and 
plan together. Detroit developed a comprehensive procedure for such confe- 
rences. For an hour and a half following the practicum each team sat down 
together to review that day’s experience. At this time, the teacher and the 
auxiliary wrote their observations of the liay’o experience and analyzed both 
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perceptions. Then the teacher arote out the next day’s program end dismissed 
it with the auxiliary in terms of his responsibilities. Copies of these p.lans 



end analyses vers given to the project staffs who used them to guide the 



design of seminars. 



At the University of Maine ^ dally analysis and planning of the 
practlcum took another form. There, severed teachers and seveml auadlllailes 
operated in a single practlcum classroom. This group met Immediately following 
the practlcum with a staff adviser for a seminar on the day's eicperlence and 



plans for the following day. 



At Berkeley, t;lme for planning and evaluation together by each 
teacher and his two auxiliaries was built into the program. Children leave 
school at 2 ; 30 at Berkeley, and the 2:30 to 3il0 period was earmarked for 
such meetings. In practice, however, both teachers and auxiliaries reported 
that it was seldom possible to use this time in the manner planned. Parent- 
teacher conferences and staff meetings were often scheduled then. 



Ska the ten programs where teacher-trainees were included among the 
participants, the practlcum appeared to he particularly productive in terms 
of teacher-auxiliary relationships. Conversely, in those programs idiich did 
not Include teacher-trainees in the practlcum, the directors frequently 
expressed regret that their programs lacked this component, the auxiliaries 
in group interviews spoke of the need for more interaction with the teachers 
in the practlcum, and the visiting teams noted the difference in mutual 
understanding and trust between professionals and nonprofessionals as they 
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worked together. To the team menibers the Inclusion of teacher-trainees 

appeared to be the pivotal feature of most programs . J 

^ - 

Instructional Rrocess ^ 

A variety of processes was employed by the Individual Projects to ^ 
facilitate leamJ.ng for both professionals and noigirofesslonals. Group counse- 
g sessions with auxilla3rles^ teachers^ and staff members meeting separately 
were utilized by Puerto Elco, Garland junior College, Howard Dhlverslty, | 

Dhlversity of Maine, ^ san Femaado valley state College to help partici- 
pants deal vith their personal needs,. At the imiverslty of Southern 
smaU groiq)B of auxiUarles, teachers, and principals met together for group 
counseling. The Blverslde program was the oisly one to conduct daily sensitivity 
training sessions in the belief that both teachers and auxiliaries could 
learn about themselves as persons fr«n the frank reactions of other partici- 
pants, and could also learn to use themselves more effectively in the educa- 
tlve process through this ejq)erience. At Biverside, self-evaluation was also 
fostered by viewing and discussing video tapes of the various sessions, both 
Of the practicum and of the seminars. A wiation of the ”T-group" type of i 

j 

sensitivity training was employed at Berkeley, but the meetings were held 
only once a week. 

All projects except Biverside « 80 d lectures, most of were 
given by project staff, jackson State College and Detroit invited guest ) 

lecturers to speak to the participants. Films were used by almost all of ! 

the projects. At Garland junior College a film made during the prartous ^ 

year's Aide Training Institute was used. A notable use of film was in the 
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University of South Florida project where "Har-yest of Shame,” a ff:2m on 
migrants, was used with the participants i^o were themselves of migrant 
background. Before viewing 'the film they were reluctant to admit this back- 
ground, but the showing of the film had such an impact on them that they began 
to reveal more of their Identification with migrants in order to discuss the 
film. Other frequently used instructional processes included small group 
sessions, role playing, and panel discussions among participants. 

Individual conferences as well as group meetings were a feature of 
the Gurlsnd program* Jackson State College set up a number of committee^i on 
which all participants were encouraged to serve. The residential nature of 
the program facilitated individual and small group counseling, on an Informal 
basis, at the University of South Florida. 



Field trips were used in a humber of ways . Sometimes they were 
arranged for children in the practicum and for participants together. The 
purposes varied. Some field trips to local institiitions and social agencies 
were designed to enhance participants* understanding of the problems of the 
disadvantaged and to inform them of community resources for coping with these 
problems. Other field trips were designed specifically to supplement the 
participants’ cultural or historicaJ. backgrounds. 

It was soon discovered in all the programs that strategies were 
necessary to assure frank and thoughtful feedback relevant to the nhnngl ng 
needs of the trainees. In aJmost every project the relationships idiich the 
staff established with the participants provided an atmosphere in which both 




a\ttlliarles aad professionals felt free to discuss their ea^rlences and their 
needs. Seme programs provided formal structures for coamunlcating this Infor- 
mation to the Staff. Group discussions aac<ng staff aad participants iiere set 
up for this purpose. Some programs reUed on the use of logs written by 
participants. Northern Arizona University instituted a suggestion box, while 
the university of Maine and Jackson State College had newspapers prepared by 
trainees, ifjje record on film of the '/ideo-taped sessions provided a unique 
form of feedback in Maine and Riverside . At Ohio University the use of college 
students as so-called "sponsors” or advisers of the high school otHElliaries 
provided a link between the staff and the tiainees. iJhe college students dis- 
cussed their observations in seminars with the staff. At Howard University, 
group counseling sessions were viewed as a inesns of encouraging sugges- 
tions by the auxiliaries for programmatic changes. 

Every project had some form of process observation which contributed 
to the feedback, in most cases one or two persons vewe employed as process 
b servers for the whole project. (This was the case in Horthem Arizona uni- 
versity, Puerto Rico, Sen Fernando Valley state College, Ball State Uhiver- 
y> Detroit, New York University, Southeni Illinois University, end Berks - 
y Xn other programs staff instructors served as process observers for 
other classes and meetings. Staff in Garland junior College, the University 
Maine, Jackson State College, and N.Y.U. reported that observation of each 
hers classes was particularly useful in achieving Integrated instruct!^, 
since the entire staff was aware of what was being pi^sented by other Instruc- 
tors and of the participants* reactiona to this material. 



Hlverslde's unusual and siora coQi{>lex ajpprcach Involved Junior hi^ 
school students eis process observers# Midway throu^ the program, those 
pupils found to be most effective as observers were retained in Ihhe role, 
while those less effective were assigned other functions. 

Only one program arranged for a daily staff meeting: Northern 
Arizona University. The project staff reported these meeting were most 
useful in "putting out fires before they became conflagrations." Other pro- 
grams, however, had freq.uent Informal meetings of part or all of the staff 
for consultation and discussion of current issues, or weekly meetings. At 
Howard university, monthly staff meetings for project staff with appropriate 
faculty of the high school in which the project was operating proved valuable. 

IMHIESSIONS OF TEE EROORAMS 

The programs were analyzed both from within and by outside obser- 
vers. As indicated earlier, the self-evaluation was conducted by process 
observers drawn from instruct! aial staff and research staff. Participants 
also recorded their reactions. For outside evaluation, each program was visited 
for two days by a Study Team composed of two observers and a consultant. 03ie 
project directors and research directors met in three work conferences, the 
last of which was devoted to evaluation with the staff of the overall Study. 

The directors reacted to drstft reports of site visits as well. 

There was general eigreement among Internstl and external observers 
that training was ttje essential factor in effective utilization of auxil- 
iaries, and that enqployment vlthont ti*aln1.ng appeared to be fraught with 



hazards • Both preeervice and inservlce training were perceived as necessary. 



There was full consensus on another point: that low-income, educa- 
tionelly disadvantaged persons could be traiaed to contribute siaoiiflcantly 
to the learning-teaching process if the potential difficulties were squarely 

faced and dealt with by cooperative planning of school, college, and commu- 
nity. 

Some of the anticipated difficulties were, in fact, encountered# 
Others were ameiloirated or eliminated by advance planning by the local school 
system. Institutions of higher learning, CAP agencies, and project staff. 

The principal difficulties were the teachers* initial concern that profes- 
sional standards would be lowered, their resistance to another adult’s con- 
stant presence in the cl^sroom, and their belief that they might "ihereby 
lose close, personal contacts with pupils. The auxiliaries, too, had many 
trepidations. They were conscious of the differences in their backgrounds, 
behavior, and patterns of speech from those prevailing in the school. The 
teachers were concerned about the effect of these differences upon the 
pupils, iMle the au^r^laries tended to become defensive and uncomfortable 
because of the polarization of styles in home and school. 

The feedback from work conferences, observations, and reports was 
supplemented by group Interviews, which revealed many varying reactions as 
well as certain attitudlncLl factors that appeared to pervade an the programs# 

The chairman of each lfl.sltatlon Tfeam posed a series of searching 
questions Ic* Interviews with each gi*oup o£ and aadth Instructional 



staff* To thfe Vj[u3S'tlo&: "What Is tha respocuslblllty of the auxiliary in a 
classroan?" an unequivocal ensver came throu^ in all projects from the auxil- 
iaries themselves — "To help the teacher teach." To the follow-up question: 
V/hat, then. Is teaching?" the answers tended to come moxe slowly, hoth from 
the auxlllary-parttclpants and the teacher -paiticlpants, meeting sepeirateLy. 

The hesitation of the latter group may have stemmed from the difficulty of 
adjusting to a more somplex and In^portant level of professionalism with empha- 
sis upon diagnosis, program planning, and leadership functions. It appears 
that teachers, by and large, have not yet been prepared either by colleges of 
teacher education or @f inservlc© training proga^s to ; orchestrate other adults 
in the classroom, since this is a relatively new responsibility for those in 
the teaching profession. 

In the group interviews most of the teacher-participants tended, 

after training and e:q)eiience; to view this new function not as s substitute 

for direct contact with piq>ll8 but as a positive factor in teacher -pupil 

relations. Teachers described the new situation as not on>y freeing the 

teacher from many routine and time-consuming duties but also providing more 

opportunity for differentiated education to meet the individual needs of 
pupils. 



It should be remembered, however, that these teachers had volun- 
teered for the program. Some of the same reactions were appsuent even among 
teachers ina the practlcum who were not enrolled in the training pTogrem, as 
they became more comfortable about the isausual experience of having another 
adult in the classroom, but acceptance vaa far slower and more difficult 
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wl.thout training and scanetimes was withheld completely. 

Observers within and outside the projects alike perceived in 

participants several attitudinal ch^ges and new insights which appeared to 

have direct relationship to the training experience; 1) the auxiliaries 

reported a new feeling of confidence, hope, and aspiration; g) the teacher- 

participants in most of the projects expressed a change in their image of 

poor people which paralleled and reinforced the auxiliaries* improved self- 

iniage; 3) both types of participants agreed that low -income auxiliaries could 

facilitate communlcatiai with pupils and their parents in economicaUy 

disadfantaged nei^borhoods, even to the point of eliclflng a twinge of 

jealousy from some of the teacher-participants; and 4) there was general 

agreement among the teachers and auxiliaries that the latter could, when 

ained and encouraged to do so, contribute to the learning*-teaching process, 

and that their activities should, therefore, not be restricted to routine 

clerical or custodial functions, provided the s election criteria utilized 

3fe re consistent wit h a broad role concept . The extent of involvement in the 

learning-teaching process depended upon the ability and potential of the 

uxiliaries. Most projects picked the cream of the crop among the economi- 

y and educationally" disadvantaged in this experimental type of program. 

Only Howard University and Ohio Uhiversity made an effort to reach potential 
dropouts . 



Finally, there appeared to be consensus among the various observers 
of the program that reaJAs tio appraisal a.nd interpi^ tail on of the policies, 
needs, and expectations of the local school system with respect to the utill^- 










zation of auxiliaries vers essentied to prevent false hopes, leading to 
frustration, "but that realism regarding enployiDent opportunitlss does not 
need to connote defeatism* Qhe observers sav role development as a dynamic 
and continuing process in ‘which professionals, nonprofessionals, education 
institutions, and the comnunltv «ii have responsibilities. However, the' 
8 JQ 2 dety‘ of xaemy participants about their eventual entpl^fment, despite "the 
aeamraoces frcm school authorities, caused a major deficit In morale . 

FoUotf-up has revealed thus far that In three of ■the projects, 
p3^ceioent after training turned out to be a problem despite prior commitments 
by employers* In another project, where there was 100 percent placement. 
Inadequate coomunicatlon between the school system suad the sponsoring insti- 
tution resulted In underutilization of the auscLXlaiies, who were assigned 
only clerical and custodial tasks al'thou^ they had demonstrated potential, 
at a higher Level. In the majority of programs, 100 percent placement has 
been reported, and in one of them (Puerto Rico) all the trainees were 
enrolled in a work-study program in the university. In ■the three projects 
where the school system was the sponsor, placement and the possibility of 
upgrading were unquestioned* However, the tote^. picture throughout the 
country Indlca'fces •that institutionalization of auxiliaries ■within the school 
structure is still a hope and a dream, and very far from a reality* !3ie 
training demonstration proved its point, but the question remains — training 
for what; for temporary, unceartaljs, ”dead.-end" 
ended employment? 



lobe,., oo* for stable,, open- 
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SUI4MARY OF FACTORS WHICH AEEBABBD TO FACILITATE LEARUING 

The elements in the demonstration training programs i^ich were 



identified hy Visitation Tsaius and directors 



of individual programs as parti- 



cularly effective in implementing project goals were; 

1) Cooper'ative planning by school systems, Institutions of higher 
learning, community action agencies, professional associations. Instructional 
staff, and participants. 

2) Slsill training which is resdistic in terms of local employment 
opportunities, but also geared to future potentialities in the utilization 
of auxiliary personnel by the local school system. 

3) Inclusion of both auxiliaries and teachers in the trainee group, 
preferably as teams from a given school — teams that will work toother in 
an actual school situation after the training. 

4) Opportunity for experiential learning coupled with scheduled 
time for daily analysis fif their practicum ei^’perience by the teac^^er -auxiliary 
teams, and shared planning for the next class situation based on this analysis. 

5) TheoretJrCal instruction for auxiliaries in foundations of child 
development, interpersonal relations, the life conditions of disadvantaged 
pupils, and the school as an institution. 

6) Basic education for auxiliaries in communication and language 
arts leading to high school equivalency where necessary, as well as skill 
training in technical and service operations such as typing, record keeping, 
and operation of audio-visual equipment* 

7) Availability of individual and/or group counseling to help 
participants deal with their own personal needs, as well as their growth 
in job performance, to foster interaction among professionals and nonpro- 
fessimnals, and to help teachers accept their new role as orchestrator of 
other adults in the classroom. 
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AIIALYSIS OF ROLE PERCSmONS 

Xn or^r "to identify the euislli&ry functions tfhich saf'h group — 

auxiliary-trainees, teacher-trainees, and instructional staff — perceived 

as helpful, and those functions which each group perceived as frequently 

performed by auxiliaries, an "Activity Sheet" was developed listing 95 

1 

possiDle functions. This instrument was admlnistawed to each group before 
and after training. 

The suggested functions were grouped for purposes of analysis into 
three clusters which constituted three possible roles for auxiliaries in a 
school setting. Cluster I consisted of those functions idiich seemed to relate 
to and support instpaction, including both affective and cognitive factors. 
The functions in Cluster II were task-oriented rather than pupil-oriented, 
including such duties as clerical, monitorial, escorting, and general 
routine duties which, though requiring no professional expertise, often 
consume a large portion of a teacher's working day. Cluster III was a 
grouping of functions deemed inappropriate or at least of questionable value 
when performed by an auxiliary, incixading functions which ws^ peiTgsiwad as 

taking over" the teaching function and those considered poor practices in 
education. 

Three types of data analysis were utilized: rank-order, analysis of 

variance, and the correlation of personal characteristics of auxiliaries 

with certain success criteria. Only rank-order is presented in this section. 

^e other types of da ta analysis are described in Appendix F. 

1 See Appendix E for the Activity Sheet 
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T!he rank-order analysis revealdd a hi^ degree of mutiiaLity in 
perceptions of the auxiliary role — mutuality as het^en pretest and 
posttest, as hetween auxiliaries and instructional staff, and as between 
functions considered helpful when performed by an auxiliary and those 
perceived as frequently delegated to auxiliaries. 

In all these instannes those items which the researchers had deemed 
harmful or questionable when performed by an auxiliary were perceived by the 
vast majority of respondents as inappropriate. Items related to instruction 
were favored over the task-6riented or instrumental functions by both 
auxiliaries and staff, before and after training. 



One possible explanation of this mutuality of perception is that the 
trainees were recruited, tested, interviewed, and selected in terms of the 
programs* objectives, which stressed the utilization of auxilieuries in more 
than simple clerical or custodial tasks. There seemed to be a "Hawthorne 
effect" operating from the outset. The results of the data analysis indicate 
that the ird.tial hopes and expectations both of participants and of staff 
were later substantiated by experience, which may account for the spirit of 
adventure, zea3., and hi^ hope which seemed to permeate the programs when 
obser'^ ed by Study Teams . 



An analysis of items in the top quartile 



2 



for pretest and for post- 



test feweals a high proportion of instruction-related activities perceived 



as helpf\ 2 l by auxiliaries (I 3 out of 24). This proportion was identical 

before and after training, bu t the actual items varied and should be viewed 
2 * ■ 

The 24 highest rsmking items« See AppeodiM 0 fcf rank -order Of all 9^ items 
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qualitatively, item liy Item, aa well as q]uantitatively. Table I lists the 
instruction-related items which were favored by auxllleirles both before and 
after training, in terms of the helpfulness of such fanoAions when performed 
by an auxiliary under the direct supervision of the teacher. 

TABLE I 

Pupil-Oriented Items in Top Quartlle for Coaqposlte Scores of All Projects 
Both Before and After Training Re; Helpfulness of Items 
Item Description Bank-Order in Posttesi 



— Taking charge of a small group which is working 
on a special project \Mle the teacher works 

with another group 1 

— Helping pupils learn how to settle arguments without 

fitting 3 

— Playing games with pupils (such as rhyming games, 

guessing gEumes, finger games) k 

— Talking qiaietly with a pupil who is upset 7 

— Interesting a restless pupil in some of the 

a callable activities 8 

— Listening to a pupil tell a story 12 

— Giving a pupil a chance to show he can do something well. 13 

— Reading and telling stories to pupils 15 

— Helping pupils learn to play together (such as teaching 

them to take turns, share toys and other naterials) 17 

— Encouraging pupils to help each other.. 21 



One particular item which was ranked relatively low in the pretest 
but which fell in the top quartlle for auxiliaiies in the posttest is worthy 
of mention: 
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Sgy g^sgr^P^iog. Rank-Order In Posttest 

— Encouraging pupils to laake the most of themselves 18 

This addition to the favored Items after training reveals the emphasis 
put \^oa motivation In the practlcum eaperience. Firther, it reflects and 
supports the belief that the auxiliary can aid in the attempt to raise 
aspiration and achievament levels of the disadvantaged. 

Despite the essential agireement in role perceptions there was a 
slight movenient toward a more realistic view of the helpfulness of unsophi- 
sticated tasks, as evidenced by the fact that the top ten items in terms 
of increased scores from pre- to posttest included eight task-orianted 
itmis and only two pupil-oriented items (underlined in l^le II). 



TABLE II 



^n Hi pest Ranking Items in Terms of increase of Scores 
Between Pre- and posttest 



Item Descrintion 



Pre -Post Difference 



— Passing out and collecting pupils* materials 263 

Running a duplicating mpohine 2 . 6 ^ 

Doing errands and carrying messages 167 



*■" ggcouraginfg _pupils to make the most of themselves . . .156 

““ ^y^Pg a musical InstruaBmt for the pupils ......... 155 

Helping ]^plls get ready to put on an assembly 
program (such as making costumes, making scenery, 
listening to pupils rehearse) 120 



Weighing and measuring a pupil 



111 







Item Description Pre^Post Difference 

— Collecting mllli money, money for lunch 

tickets or otheli^ needs . . . .103 

— Helping a teacher make arrangements for a trip. ...102 

— Operating equipment such as movie projector, 

slide projector, and tape recorder 87 

This sli^t movement toward reality was in the direction of sterff *s 
perceptions, which from the outset had stressed the duality of role, halaa- 
cing pupil-oriented and task-oriented functions. 



Appendix H presents a pre-post comparison of the type of items 
favored hy auxiliaries in individual projects. It Is significant that 
at Riverside, California, there was a considerably larger percentage (53^) 
of pupil-oriented items favored by auxiliaries after training than for any 
of the other projects. In fact, all of the top ten ranking items were 
pupil -oriented. Table III. gives the 8\fl)i>«Iuster0 tnider which these 
Items fell, i.e., cognitive or affective. 



TABLE III 



Top Ten Ranked Items at Riverside (Helpful — Posttest) 



Cluster and Rank- 

Sub -cluster Order 

1 -Cognitive 1 

I -Affective 2 

I -Affective 3 

-Affective 4 



Item Des cription 

—Taking charge of small groups while teacher 
works with another group 

—Listening to pupils tell a stoiy 

'•Giving a pupil a chance to dhow he can do 
domething well 



I 



— ^Encouraging pi^ls to help each other 
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Cluster and 
Sub -Cluster 



Baxik- 

Order 



Item Description 



I -Affective 5 

I -Affective 6 

I -Affective 7 

I -Affective 8 

I -COgialtive 9 

I -Cognitive 10 



— Encouraging pupils to make the most of 
themselves 

— Interesting a restless pupil in some of the 
available activities 

— Helpinjg pupils settle arguments without fighting 

— Talking qjuietly with a pupil who is upset 

— Helping pupil 2^ook information in a book 

— Helping pupils improve special skills (such 
as gym, or sewing, or dancing) 

The causal factor for this differential does not appear to lie in 
the personal characteristics of the auxiliaries, since there was nothing to 
set Riverside’s auxiliary-trainees apart from the trainees participating in 
the other projects* As in other projects the trainees were at or below 
the poverty level. The age range was broader than for any other project, 
and there was a mixed racial and ethnic goouping including Negroes, Mexican- 
Ame3Ticans, and Caucasians bom in the Uhl ted States. 

The search for the distinguishing feature of Riverside led to a 
cross -projects comparison of the various training procei»tfes. It seems clear 
that herein lies the difference. Riverside, programmatically, placed greatest 
emphasis of any of the projects upon sensitivity training, a fact which 
appears to be reflected In the affective items listed in the table above 
(2 to 8), all of which involve keen sensitivity to the implls* needs. The 
Study Team reports that the daily sensitivity training was reinforced in 
the practlcum experience and in the analysis of that experience by ©very 
teacher-auxiliary team each day. The use of video-taped reproductions of 



o 
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1 practlcum eaqperiencc In the analysis was another urdqne feature of the 
Riverside Project. The conft>lnation of these unusual components appears to 
be reflected in the orientation toward instruction-related items after traix2ing. 

In five projects — Ball State IJoiversity, University of Ssnitb 
Florida^ aaiversity of Maine, New York Ifedversity, and Soutliem Illinois 
Uhiversity — the items in Cluster II (non-instructlonal) had the highest 
percentage of auxiliary responses in the top 24. In each of these programs 
there was a strong emphasis on shill training for non-lnstructional tasks. 

At Ball State University, where the percentage of non-lnstructional items 
favored by auxiliaries showed the greatest increase from pretest to post- 
test ( 31 ^ to 44^), the school piincipals were responsible for the planning 
of the training program. They had expressed concern to the Visitation Team 
that professional standards might be lowered if auxiliaries were allowed 
to perform functions too closely related to the learning-teaching process. 

In Maine and Illinois there were state laws limiting the functions which 
nonprofessionals may perform, a fact which is reflected In the items, favored 
by auxiliaries in these programs. The Illinois statute has been subsequently 
rescinded, permitting auxiliaries to perform a wider variety of functions* 

Three other projects, Detroit, Jackson, and Northern Arizcma, 
emphasized similar content in their programs €d.ong with an emphasis, to 
varying degrees, on child development and the learnlJig process. This balance 
in content appears to be reflected in the relatively even diijj^nrlb^t^w Pf 
pupilMMCiented,. taek-ori anted. ,j±eins tee -±op..24iiaf^r.,tj:ainii^ 






Cluster I 



Cluster II 



Detroit 33 , 3 ^ 34,4^ 

JaclcsOTi • 30 . 6 ^ 34.4# 

N. Arizona 33 , 3 # 34.4# 



The axialysls of the 24 lowest raohed items .*xeveal£i^ a prepooderance 
of Items deemed negative or doubtful in value when performed by an auxiliary. 
These so-called "negative” items were, rsnked lew by both auxiliaries and 
staff before and after training. The items classified as "Poor ftxictlce" 
were lowest in rank-order^ then came most of the items classified ss 
"Teacher Function." There seems to be mutuality of perception as to 
what auxiliaries should not do, with the exception of the auxiliary- 
trainees in Puerto Rico. There, the training was geared to the possibility 
that the auxiliaries would eventtially become teachers in the schools of 
Puerto Hico. 3Beca\ise this was a real possibility for auxiliaries, in many 
eases their assignments in the practicum classes approximated those of 
the professional teacher. In their responses 11 .1# (3 items) of .’’negative" 
items were included in the top 24. These three items were all classified 
for purposes of this Study as "Teacher Functions": "Taking charge of a 
class when the teacher is sick"; "Taking responsibility for class ior a 
few minutes"; and "Organlzlhg outdoor activity for class" — functions 
which they realistically could be expected to perfonn in their situation; 
for which their training in the practlcums was preparing them. 

Essentially, the rank-order analysis reveals a high degree of 
mutuality of role 3 pereeptlx 3 ne- in- many .areas r nrUnia.’Llty as l>e tween tx'ai.nerx's 



« 

and trainees, as 'between pretest and posttest, and as tetween the helpful- 
ness and the frequency of occioncence of specific fuccti^s to be perfonoed 
by auxiliary personnel in the schools. Q3iis mutuality of perceptions would 
seem to indicate that the so-called "Bawthome effect” was operative in these 
programs — that is to say that the very fact that each program was part of 
a nationwide demcxistration affected those involved in the training process 
and the process itself. 

SUMMARY 0? SALIEHT FimilGG BE: BOLE! fSBCEPEIOSS 

— A high degree of mutuality in perceptions of the auxiliary role 
is revealed — mutuality as between pretest end posttest, as between auxil- 
iaries and instructional staff, and ojs between functions considered helpful 
when performed by an auxiliary and those perceived as frequently delegated 
to auxilisuries • 

— Pupil-related items predominate among the functions deemed most 
helpful when performed hy an auxiliary (13 out of the top ranking 24). 

— Uhe inclusion of a considerable proportion of task-oriented 
amtivities among the favored items (nine out of 24), indicates recognition 
on the part of the auxiliaries that their role has a dual nature — both 
pupil-oriented and task-oriented. 

— Items of negative or doubtful impact were, to a great extent, 
excluded by the auxillaad.es ...and- thei. liiotrwt.lonal .afcaff from the favored 
items (two out of 24). 









— Ube sa 4 or iserease in the esadlierles* perception of helpfoL 
ajctivlties, in posttest as eCBpSttsd to pretest, occurred in respscrfc to ibbe 
items — indicating a aovement hy auxiliaries toiward a more 

rei!ilistl4&- eippopaisal of thei r role after training* 

— Inter-corstelaticajs across projects rev^ that diffeiexices. 
--aooag:proceaBes.in the training program are likely to have a greater effect 
Qd-succese in the progren than the personal characteristics of the auxiliary 

tralxteea* .. 

— -Cot^ining the projects for en inter-coneletion matrix for the 
charegteristics cad tiie success criteria seads to a 

ctosertabla in the indiviaual 

pro^scta. 

SOBC -inteieating carrelatlons i* ...rercaaed by analysis of 
~ 'varlBaee-tn'liifllvidaBl projects, for exEJiple, class differences and the 

degree -of -ufbaBiastion appear to bava baea rala deteralaantft-for -thSi 

^«^ -i.v-««Bral-Jro■^ect3. -particularly aith respect to their expectations 
_prior-to“tieining, but racial sad ethnlc -factors in these same 'projects 
-badjtO'dlscamlbla <iigiar.t.upoo-rble. peieeptioos XSee_J>ppsndix F). 
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A progra;^ for 

TKA( ^Jl EDUGAJXON AM) PASEMT-TEACjgSR AIDES 

IN A CULTURALLY DJFFSmfS COMMUNED 

t 

Sponsored ‘by- 

Berkeley Unified School District 

Berkeley, California 

Of tlie 115,000 people living in Berkeley one-third are Negro. Most 
Negroes live in the southwest section of the city. To "be found there are the 
conditions of ghetto life, including poverty, physical and social separation 
from the white majority, and the weo of family and social habits and attitudes 
that constitute a culture of their own. It was in two schools of that part of 
the city that the Teacher Education and ^irent-Teacher Aides in a Culturally 
Different Community program was initiated October 2if, 1966, with the intention 
of carrying it through the entire school year. Teachers in the schools of such 
low-income minority communities are often strangers to the families living there 
the teachers are the culturally different ones in the eyes of the children, 
bringing to them for a few hours of every weekday another culture: the sub- 
culture of the school. 

One intent of this program was to sensitize teachers to the life style, 
the language, and the concerns of the parents and children associated with the 
school. Additionally, it was meant to modify the parents* perceptions of child 
rearing, of learning, and of the school. P3.ans of the project were both psycho- 
logically and socially oriented. Confidence in the proposal was reinforced by 
assurance of cooperation from the Berkeley Unified School District and the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
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PURPOSES 

In the words of the director of the project, “The purposes of the 
program weres to reduce the alienation of pai'ents and teachers to the school | 
to open channels of communication between the home and the school; to decrease 
the degree of polarisation between parents’ and teachers’ views of how to re- 
ward and punish,how to teach, how children develop intellectually and socially; 
and to raise parents* educational aispirations for their children and possibly 
for themselves. Styles of school and home are so polarized that the child finds 
it extremely difficult to adjust to such different styles daily. This program 
is also based on the premise that the child has two sets of teachers, those in 
school and those at home, and that the more alike their styles are^ the more 
effective and efficient the school will be. 

"It is believed that these differences in style are traumatic to the 
child and have a negative effect upon the child's emotional, social and aceidemic 
• adjustment to the school.. It is hoped that this program will improve his ability 
to work and play with other children in the school setting. The school is seen 
as an Instrument for social change, and the classroom is the place where parents, 
as aides, and teachers can actively alter each other's perceptions, attitudes 
and behavior." 

COMPOSITION OP THE PABTICIPMC GKw»UP 

The program design provided for two major dimensions, the first in- 
volving the use of teacher-aides in the elementary school classrooms. The 
second Included the ^ise of neighborhood workers en^loyed to establish a communi- 
cation link between school, home, and community. In each of the two schools, 
Columbus and Lincoln, ten teachers were Involved — a total of 20 teachers in 



the progT 82 ii« Each teacher had. two aiddls^^ laajking 20 aides for each schoolj» 
or 40 in all. In each school the pro^^am incl’aded four nel^horhood worlsers, 
eight in the total group, constituting a total participant group of 68 indi- 



viduals. 



METHODS OP SELECTION AND EECRaiTMENT 

Following detailed discussion of the proposed teacher-aide program with 

the faculties of the two schools^ teachers were invited to volunteer to parti- 
cipate in the program, teachere of iiiiaergarten throu^ sixth graae were selec- 
ted, and in selection an attempt was made to obtidn a representative balance 
in e:®erience, and in ethnic and raciil backgrounds. In line with the objective 
of reducing the differences in methods used hjr parents and teachers in both 
teaching and relating to children, a major crletrion was that the teacher-aides 
and neighborhood workers be parents of children in tlie school and also be resi- 
dents of that attendance district. Other requirements were that the aides seleo 
ted he menibera of famUies of low income, be wholesome people who could estab- 
lish rapport with children and adnlts, and be willing to abide by rules of the 
school district. Mo educational standards were required in view of the several 
purposes involved in the plan; to produce dianges in the stpieB of rearing 
children on the part of the parents, to increase the ability of parents in hel- 
ping children in school, to Increase the teachers* knowledge hbout families of 
the chUdren in their classes, and to increase honest and frequent oommunioa- 
tlon Taetween -fceachers and parents. 



lb advertise the positions. Job descriptions were distributed to commu- 

nltv or«anlzations and local stores by the Economic Opportunity togmizat^ 

1 Ihe W "aukil - i a r y'’ covers sides, assistants, and ^ “J^d 

the fact that the projects studied, in most Instances, had not ^^tes^lish^ 
a career ladder, the term "aide" is used interchangeably with auxiliary' in this 

document. 



of the Berkeley area; flyers were taken home hy the children in the two schools 
spot announcements were made on radicjand articles dsecilbing the program 
were placed in local newspapers. The Economic Cfiportunitjr Organization and the 
Urban League did the initial screening. T&e Urban League submitted a list of 
6b candidates from which the final selection of h8 workers was made by the 
Berlceley School District Personnel Office* 

mmiKO 

33ie teachers, guidance consultants, and principals in the program took 
part in a ijO-hour preservice training program conducted hy staff oemhers of the 
University of California# The intent was to sensitive teachers to the under- 
lying factors which contribute to poor learning and undesirable behavior in the 
classroom, and to develop functions for teacher-aides and neighborhood workers 
in the schools# A substantial part of the preservice training was based upon 
the book entitled Cultural Patterns of Differentiated Youth; A Manual for 
Teachers in Marginal Schools^ 

Inservlce training was conducted each week for two hours at the end of 
the school day# This training was under the direction of the University of 
California School of Criminology# One week the teachers, teacher-aides, and 
neighborhood workers met separately; the follorwing week they had a combined^ 
meeting# To achieve small, intimate groups in which views and ideas were 
expressed freely, meetings were held at each school. The combined meetings 
were divided into two sections to enhance this intimacy. The purposes of these 
sessions was to get teachers and teacher-aides to speak honestly, to attempt 
to resolve problems, ana to beg^n to alter theii« 



perceptions and behavior. 



Ve 
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STAFF 

The staff consisted of a project director who was also principal of 
Columbus School, an administrative assistant, the principal of Lincoln School, 
a research director who was an instructor at the University of California, and 
process observers and group leaders who were graduate students at the University 
of California and who sonducted the inservice training. 

STRUCTURE OP TEE PROGRAM 

To understand the structiare of the program it is necessary to bring 
Into focus the three determining factors of its framework and the actual perfor- 
mance of its participants in the light of those factors. The first factor wan 
expressed in these words: “The curriculum of the school ard the process of 
instruction sho\U.d reflect the physical, emotional, social, and intellectiiial 
needs of children as they relate to the promotion of their optimal effectiveness 
as individuals and eis members of society.” The fo rmal objectives of school — 
i.e., the teacher's approaches, practices, and activities — attempted to meet 
the child's needs. 

The second determining factor of the program was the decision that.vthe 
trainees include parents employed both as teacher-aides and as neighborhood 
workers. The teacher-aides worked six hours a day. The teacher emd two teacher- 
aides were seen as a teaching team within each classroom, the teacher being 
responsible for the training and Initiation of instruction, and the aides 
acting as facilitators. The two aides were to be instructed daily by the teacher 
in periods of 20 minutes, both before and after school, as to what was to be 
taught. Among the tasks performed by teacher-aides were helping children who 
were having difficulties with the assigned work, nm*king objective tests. 
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duplica-uing materials, readlag stories, operating audio-visual materials, and 
talicing with children who have become emotionally upset. 

The second group of aides were the neighborhood workers. They, too, 
worked six hours a day, under the supervision of the guidance consultant, 
working with teachers who had not teen assigned teacher-aides and for the 
school in general. Ihey were to he the liaison between teachers and parents. 

They established contact with parents new to the school; made telephone 
or visited homes to discuss absences or lateness; and made home visits when the 
teachers could not establish contact with parents. They were called upon occa- 
sionally to take children who became emotionally upset or obstreperous in the 
lassroom to a cooling off room, where they continued their classroom work, 
played with toys, did art work, or engaged in other expressive actl-'rities 
in preparation for the earliest possible return to the classroom. 

Other activities i*ioh they were occasionally called upon to engage 
in consisted of assisting the nurse with home visits, acoon?.ai^ing classes on 
field trips, organizing recreational activities during the noon hours, and obser- 
ving students in the classroom when requested by the guidance consultant or 
teacher. 

The third factor determining the structure of the program lay in 
the conclusions and follow-up of the Beading Curriculum Development Project 
of the Columbus University Laboratory School of September, 1966. This project 
introduced a nongraded concept of reading into the schools. It encompassed 
the selection of a reading series with a new sequence in teaching word attack 
skills, rewriting the kindergarten through thlid grade portion of the reading 
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j^de; ond the separation of word attack skills from comprehension skills. The 
reading program tised an Intensive phonics approach and relnforceiseixt materials 
to make possible pacing of Instruction to the child's ability to achieve. Chil- 
dren were grouped part of the time in terms of their ability to decode and at 
ohhev times to eoB9nfehftt)f^. 

The first- ^ second-^ and third-year parts of the program were divided 
into a number of segments called levels. Four to eight children who were at 
the same level of learning^ and who were approximately the same age^ were brought 
together to form an instructional group in reading. The grouping of children of 
a classroom in levels provided an excellent opportunity to use teacher-sides to 
assume responslbUlby for groups other than the one in tha tterge of the teacher 
at any given moment. The g,uestlon involved presents itself forcefully: To what 
extent can this responsibility for separate groups be effectively assumed by un- 
trained teacher-aides? 

THE! mOGRAM IN OSBRATION 

The Classrooms: Observation 

All the classrooms observed were large; cheerful; and adequate. The 
content of the activities was centered on the needs and interests of the chil- 
dren. The number of cleissrooms visited was small and; at least to one observer; 
insufficient for thorough analysis of a complex program. However; the observers 
we:*:® able to determine the place of the teacher-aides through observation and 
through descriptions by teachers and aides in extensive interviews with them. 

Two first-grade classes and one class each for the second; third; 
fifth, and sixth grades were visited. The activities in each of the first grades 
were notable in terms of the crltei*la for utUizatlou-of teacher-aides. At the 



Coluaibus School, in the first grade tte teacher who was ohservwi sat at the 

* 

front of the room with eight children in a semicircle, working on ”s” sentences. 
She was completely involved with the children, answering each by word or motion, 
even when several were dea^adiag attention at once. Cceasionally she could be 
heard saying "good” or ”veiy good.” The children’s attention, in turn, seemed 
to be altogether centered on her. The room was quiet, but the children communi- 
cated with each other from time to time. 

One teaoher-alde at the right rear side of the room woriced at tables 
with four children on collages. A second teacher-aide with three dtildren at 
the rear left of the room worked on learning how to foUow directlona hjr color- 
ing outlined figures on a ditto sheet. She was getting each child to prixrt his 
nans, a task which seoned to he difficult for them. She was assisting one 
particularly. J^jparently this was the slowest group. The eight children with 
the teacher appeared to he in the most aduauced group. 

teacher, after approximately five minutes, went to the first 
teacher-aide and asked if her group was ready for reading at the front of the 
room. The teacher-aide replied, "No, not yet." Without questioning the aide 
further, the teacher returned to her group of eight to get them started in in- 
dependent activity related to their "s" sentences. The first teacher-aide 
finished collages with her children and then moved them to the front of the 
room, ready for the teacher who was continuing to help the group of el^t. 

The second teacher-aide at the rear of the room with three children, 

collected their coloring and got out flash caids for other children. Two of 

her group jolned ,those,ln,a-dte-A ..ton, with the teacher the front of the 
room. 
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£oteraction between teaclier axid teacher«aides appeared to be q.uite 
subtle j they seemed to understand the tiiaicg involved in the changing taslss 
and the need for the movement of the children. The teacher had consulted the 



first aide and had not inteirupted the aide's group activity, accepting the 
aide's statement that the group was not yet ready for change. One observer 

left the room at this point with a now shaken conviction that such interaction 
was not a realistic goal. 



A first grade at Lincoln School was similar to the first grade at 
Columbus School, with one additional element; the principal of the school was 
participating as a reading teacher. The classroom teacher was at the front of 
the room with eight children around a small table conducting a conventional 
reading session. The principal was at the resur of the room at a small table 
working intensively with two boys, who appeared to have had unusual difficulty 
learning to read. The principal was using several different materials : chalk 
board, cards, dittoed material, and a variety of technig,ues. The principal was 
extremely attentive to the children, responding to them with his eyes, hands, 
nods of his head. The children responded Just as completely. 



One aide was working with one child on letter sounds . She had the 
child identify the initial letter of the word represented by the picture she 
showed him, but failed to req.uire him tc make the sound of the letter. Another 
aide in the rear of the room used the paper slicer to prepare small cards of 
colored paper. The activities changed after about eight minutes, but the groups 
remained constant; the same adult stayed with each group. There was no apparent 
interaction among the adults in the program. 
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She second gvade vas al <80 observed St Mnccln School. She teacher 
worked intensively with two children ^ One teacher-aide moved around the room 
helping eight children at their seats working on dittoed materials . The second 
teacher-aide worked with f ovtr children in the rear of the room with flash cards . 
No Interaction between any adults was observed. 

A fifth'grade observation took place at Lincoln School. The teacher 
was at the blackboard writing math questions for 12 children in their seats in 
the middle Of the room. The teacher seemed flustered by the introduction of the 
observers. The first teacher-aide was working with one child directly in front 
of the teacher rather than at a removed, quiet location. The second teacher- 
aide was doing desk work at the rear of the room with a group of four children. 
No interaction among the adults was observed. 

The Neighborhood Workers 

The tasks neighborhood workers do were spelled out very specifically 
by the Project staff. Observations of these activities were not possible. 

1. A worker (s) may be ^vssigned to work with teachers at a given grade 
level; for example; third grade to check on attendance, tardiness, and related 
situations. 

2. Keep a regular ongoing check and record on students who trans-c- 
fer into the school. Initiate contact with parents of transfers or new students 
to explain and discuss school facilities and programs. 

3* Organize and assist with parent discussion groups. 

Set up a place for receiving children who need temporary removal 
from the classroom or class activity. Rrovide an atmosphere which will help 
prepare the student for the earliest possible return to the classroom. Prepare 
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adnlt/retum fonos for students using tbe facility. 

5. Assist vith office duties regarding receiving parents when neces- 
sary on an emerg^(7; tasis only. 

6. Assist the nurse with boioe visits or follow-up telephoniaag when 

indicated * 

7. Help students find their appropriate rooms when found roaming in 
halls. Follow up to see that students report to next room or station. This 
function is in regard to students who are known to get lost along the way. 

8. Aceosq^any classes on field trips, occasionally. 

9* Observe in classrooms in order to understand school program. 

10. Assist guidance consultant in other areas as indicated. 

11. Assist in organizing playground activities or recreatlcs^ activi- 
ties during noon hour. 

12. Observe stx^ents in classroom when requested by guidance consul- 
tant or tesicher. 

ANALYSIS OF VARIOUS ISRCEFTIONS 
OF AUXILIABI FUNCTIOHS 

As in all projects, the q.uestionnair€^ listing 95 possible functions 
was distributed In the Berkeley Project before and after training to both staff 
and participants, who were asked to react to the helpfulness of such functions 
'jffhen performed by auxiliaries. The suggested functions were later grouped into 
three clusters for purposes of analysis: those which seemed pupil-oriented 



^Rfepared at a Work Conference of Project Directors. and.distrlbuted to 
Advisory Conomlsslon for commence .or. suggestions 
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(Cluster l); those which seemed task-oriented (Cluster Il)j a i nd those which 
appeared harmful or at least of doubtful vBlue when performed by an auxiliary 
(Cluster IXX). These so-called "negative** items were Included to require some 
judgement lay the respondents, as they reacted to the check list. The clustering 
was essentially tentative and exploratory (See Appendix G for opposite scores, 
indicating the cluster and sub-cluster for each item). 

Listed in Table XV are the ten items most favored by auxiliaries in 
the Berkeley Project after training (i.e*, the ten highest ranked items in the 
posttest re: helpfulness). 

TABLE IV' 



Cluster 

III 

I 



I 

I 

II 

I 

I 

I 



Comparis on of Perceptions of the Helpfulness of Auxiliary 
Functions After Training in Ber^keley Project ^ 

Dgscrlptlon of T en Items Ranked Bank-Order in Posttest 

Highest by Aides A id ^ 3 

Stopping pupils from fighting i 

Taking charge of a small group which is 2 

working on a special project while the 
teacher works with another group. 

Helping pupils learn how to settle arguments 3 

without fighting. 

Interesting a restless pupil in some of the 4 

available activities. 

Running a duplicating machine. 5 

Helping pupils improve their manners. 6 

Listening to a pupil tell a story. 7 

Helping young children leam to use 8 

crayons, scissors, paste, and paint. 



3i)ata available' only on Aides. 



o 
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Description of (Ten I-tems Ra:ji?.ed Bank^Order in Bosttest 

Cduoter Hlj^st l 3 y Aides Aides 

I Givi,ng tbe teacher infonaation ed)out 9 

a pupil which will he2p tbe teacher 
in worMng with him. 

I Playing games with pupils (such as 10 

rhyming games ^ guessing games ^ finger 
games. 

The h jgh proportion of Cluster I functions (i.e.^ pi^il»orlented) 
among the ten highest ranking items for auxiliaries in Beik:eley testifies to 
the focus of the program upon utilization of auxiD.iaries at a relatively high 
level. The emphasis, upon sensitivity training in any program appears to he 
linked to a high prportion of Cluster 1 functions among the favored items. 
Freedom to discuss their respective roles with the teachers in group counseling 
sessions apparently resulted in acceptance of auxiliaries as assisting in the 
instructional process and also in a sense of accomplishment by the auxiliaries, 
who saw themselves as making a meaningful contribution to the learning-teaching 
process. 

Further, the comparison of the auxiliaries* perceptions of helpful 
items before and after training reveals that six items appeared among the top 
ten in both pretest and posttest. It is apparent that the anticipated help- 
fulness of these activlules was substantiated by actual experience at Berkeley. 

TABLE .V 

Items in Top Ten in Both Fretest and Posttest for Aides Re; Helpfulness 
—Stopping pupils from fighting 
—Taking charge of a> small group 

— Interestljig^ .ja. reatljse^ pnpl.1 . la- ooioe of l;he- available activities 



— Listening to pupils tell a story 

—Helping children learn to use crayons, scissors, paste and paint 
—Playing games with pupils 

The four items which appear among the top ten in the posttest but not 
the pretext indicate the effects of training more vividly, since these were the 
activities found to be most helpful in actual erperience, but the value of which 
had not been foreseen. 



TASLE VI 

the Top gen in Posttest bub Hot in the Pretest for Aides Rc; Helpfulness 
—Helping pupils learn how to settle aiguments without fighting 
— Running a duplicating machine 
—Helping pupils improve their manners 

—Giving the teacher information about a pupil which will help the 
teacher in working with him. 

The inclusion of the last item above (giving teacher information about 
a pupil) in the top ten after training confirms the Study Team*s observation 
that the auxiliary often could make a significant contribm/j.on ot the teacher *s 
diagnosis of the children’s learning needs because of the commonality of experi- 
ences of the parent -aides and the piQjils in the neighborhood surrounding the 
school. 

IMPRESSIONS OP PROGRAM PROM VARIOUS POINTS OP VIEW 

_^e Teachers * Evaluation of Teacher-Aides 

In interviews with the teachers and in training sessions including 
teachers and aides, the range, of teachers* opinions about the aides was great. 










Among the positive statements were: 

”Tlie need for aides to function at a high level is apparent . ’* 

Three teachers; "The aides are very helpful.” 

"They are wonderful. They help with the needs of the children." 

Mew teachers reported having difficulty in thinking up ways to use 
aides ^ hut teachers with experience' in teaching disadvantaged children saw 
possible uses for other adults in the classroom more quickly. "Children now 
seem to he learning as they have not learned before," these teachers reported. 

One teacher declared, "I am now much more aware of the language 
style of these children; I no longer feel the children’s style of speaking is 
hostile." 



"Parent-aides are changing their own sense of worth. Their own 
skills are developing; through effective utilization of these skills their self- 
image changes." 



"After working with aides, I have been more alerted to how chil- 
dren feel, what their concerns are. A child came one day in a brand new, heavy 
sweater which was clearly too warm to wear all day in school. The child ob- 
viously did not wish to remove the sweater. I decided that rather than en- 
forcing the school rule about hanging all outer clothing in the coat room, I 
would ask the child if she would like to fold the sweater and keep it in her 
desk so that ’nothing would happen to it.’ She was willing to comply with 
this request and spent the day working profitably at her school work, taking 
only occasional peeks at her new sweater in the desk, instead of worrying about 
what was happening to it in the coat room. I would probably not have sensed 
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t]ie child’s concern about this long desired sweater before the aides bad sens!* 
tized me to the child's feelings." 

"The €d.des have been extremely revealing. The aides said they wanted 
their children's language corrected. We have had to interpret to them that 
teaching does not always imply correction, that there can be constructive feed- 
back and reinforcement of proper language patterns which do not involve overt 
correction. This was a new concept for the aides which may affect their rela- 
tions with their own children." 

"The aides have progressed in thinking about discipline, from 'We want 
certain things done to our children' to, three weeks later, 'How do you handle 
this?"' 



More negative statements from teachers were: 

"Teachers and aides tend to sit separately in the limchroom and diiring 
coffee breaks. Teachers don't want to thrust themselves at the aides who may be 
feeling their way in a social situation." 

"The aides in the upper grades have certain inadequacies . They can't 
read a siinple story. Can't assist with fourth grade social studies lessons." 

"% teacher-aide is seeking intuitively to have the e:qperiences that 
teachers have about really fundamental things. I think she needs some basic 
preparation.” 

"There are two aides in my classroom — one is willing and one is more 
dependent . " 










"We need a 'removed' person as an evaluator. This person could taKe 
care of the aide coming in late. I didn't say anything when my aide was coming 
in five minutes late, but now it's getting to be tea or fifteen minutes." 

"t^t worries me is the kids, what they're getting out of this es^eri*- 

ment." 

"Aides need more training in how you teach math or reading, so they 
will be •»ble to facilitate the process." 

"Personality conflicts are a problem. There is mpre friction between 
two aides in the classroom than between teacher and aides." 

The Taacher-Aldea' Heaction to the Eacperience 

The aides in gz^up Interviews reported that they liked working with 
two or three children, listening to the children. They said that the children 
were not afraid to respond in a small group; that the children enjoyed talking 
about themselves; that parents often didn't really listen to their children; and 
that working with one child stimulated that child to try to learn. They said 
that they list^ed to the fantasies of the children and tried to find ways to 
motivate them to learn. 

They asserted that their work at school helped them to be more patient 
with children in their own homes; that they felt more tolerant with their own 
children and understood better the value of the time spent with them. 

When the aides were asked how they knew what to do with the children 
in school, they emswered: "I would watch each child in the ix>om and go to the 

one having difficulty." "Children start teilklng to you." " 



School has a way of 



te&cbias^^ ^ ail children do not learn that vsy. I had one who was 
having difficulty distia*juishing between letters. I had him trace a letter on 
a large sheet of paper ^ running his finger over It to get the feel of the letter. 
Another thing you can do is trace the letter on the child's back to help him feel 
it.*' "Aa a mother you feel the needs of these children.*' Ail the aides agreed on 
the need of children to read. They said they wanted to help them learn. 

The aides spoke clearly and without hesitation of changes they would 
like made in the program! teachers and teacher^^aides should have a week of 
orientation together; more orientation in content area:s is needed for aides, 
especially reading, spelling, and new math, and more in the specific grade areas 
in which the aides will work; more than one week of orientation is needed, as 
well as more psychology, more science; more time should be schediiled with the 
teacher during the program; and more time should be provided after school when 
teachers can talk with aides about what they did in the classroom. 

They spoke of wanting to help the teacher an d of wanting to plan with 
the teacher. One or two found great delight when a recalcitrant child opened up 
to them. One discovered potential in a child who could not read at all. They 
wanted more respect from the children and more rules for the children. 

TOie Reactions of the Neighborhood Aides 

Pour neighborhood workers in each school worked from the guidance de- 
partment under the supervision of the guidance counselor and with the help of the 
psychologist. Neighborhood workers were available to all the teachers in the 
school who did not have two assigned aides in the classroom. The neighborhood 
workers reported that they encouraged designated parents to come to school to 










nake use cf the faclLities end services available to them. When one worker got 
a re^Biest to visit a neighbor of her own, she turned it over to another worker. 
OccfiNiionally , they persuaded the nurse to make hone visits. 3^ it became neces* 
sary to make evening calls, neighborhood workers received conpensatory tine off. 

®he neighborhood workers maintained that most parents, when urged, came 
to the school, although the guidance counselor said later that few parents had 
come. When there was resistance to the neighborhood workers* requests, they 
said, quite logically, ‘*We feel our way.” If a parent asked, they stayed outside 
the house during the hone visits. Usually, however, the worker bad caQled by 
telephone (if there was one) before going a great distance. If the parent could 
not come to school, the neighborhood worker took to the parent a "conference 
sheet" filled out by the teacher on which the child’s progress in the various 
subjects dealt with in the school periods is described as "exceUent," "satis- 
factory, working below capacity," or "special learning problem." 



They said they spent about half the time in the school and half in the 
community. They went into the homes sometimes where they found persons th^ knew 
through some outside connection, such as P.T.A. or Girl Scouts, and found that 
the common membership was & in establishing friendly relations. There was 
unanimous avowal that they applied for the job because "We wanted to be needed, 
not because of the money.*' Among other motives were: "% children’s education 

IS involved"; "I gave up a key-punching job to work in school because working 
with people is more important"; "I love working with children." 

Other tasks they spoke of included: working In the office with chil- 
dren needing, help,, getting parent« to oome to eehool, planning for a Satuiday 
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aovie, end curgeadeing a scl^l«>cui8]unlty oMiaat for adults* 

% 

Thay expressed ueeds for iaprovenkfnt t,he program In these terms: 
more training for them as neighborhood workers in the orientation sessions vhich 
were ”readly just for teacher-aides”; more understanding by teachers of duties 
of neighborhood workers; more communication betvreen aides and teachers^ aides 
and administrators; and scheduled time for aides to talk with teachers. 

The Inservice Training 

\ 

The inservice training was conducted in each school each week for two 
hours under the direction of the University of California School of Criminology. 
It consisted of a modified T-group approach enphasizing effective learning. The 
content of the T^group sessiois constituted the data for the research component 
of the project. 

As indicated earlier, one week the teachers, teacher-aides, and neigh-^ 
borhood workers met separately; the following week they had a combined meeting. 
To achieve small, intimate groups in which views and ideas could be expressed 
freely, meetings were held at each school and, in addition, the coDibined meetings 
were divided into two sections. 

In one of the training sessions observed, several topics were raised 
and discussed briefly. There were a few moments when no one volunteered to 
speak, and some prodding on the part of the leader resulted. He later told a 
member of the Idslting 'Bbam that it had been a very slow meeting without much 
emerging from the group itself. He suggested that the Study Team’s interviews 
conducted just prior to the training sessions had taken a lot out of the teach- 
ers and aides and caused them to "dry up." 
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At anotiier of tihe observed training sessions the topic vith which the 
discussion began was punishment. The social worker > who did the actual leadjUsg> 
explained to the aides that punishioi^ effects no change: ^*The chi^UteasMte are 
most resentful have had the most beating.” A little later she- urged that aides 
should not confront pararts with wrongdoings of a child but should rather report 
it to It tetMtherw An aide said^ ''I*m negative to the idea of suspending a child. 
I*d want to ash^ *What have you done for my child?*” Ppom l^hat point' the dis* 
cussion rapidly evblved into a mass verbal as.sault by the aides (acting at that 
point only as parents) on the teachers. 

At a third training group session the -aides (again apparently forget- 
ting they were aides as parents, comp] ained that I’Jegro children .were discrimi- 
nated against when they were ready to enter high school. - “If a child comes from 
Columbus and goes to Garfield (the hi£^ school), be is automatically placed on 
the lowest track.” "If the children were taught eM*ly they would be fully com?* 
petent when they reach high school.” The teachers responded that they should 
not be blamed for what happened years before.. The spokesman for the ■ aides j>ro* 
clai m ed, while the others nodded their heads affirmatively, that their children 
are as bright as white children, that parents- should tell the person who decides 
the tracks, "Take ny child out of the low tiack, because I know he, is bright.” 

A sixth grade white male teacher asked if the aides knew the statistics; "it is 
the same problem in other cities," he said. The conflict was far from resolved 
at the session, but the frank expression of opposing points of view seemed • 
healthy. 



The., leaders of the T-grcnQ)©. were-graduate-etudents-at'the..lkilversity 
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of California and were prepared for their role as group leaders at weekly senlaars 
held on the campus, conducted by the project research director. At these seminars 
the process involved review of the previous T-group sessions and adoption of 
strategies for the next session. Preparation for each seroinar consisted of lis- 
tening to tapes of the previous T-group sessions. A group process observer (a 
more advanced graduate student) said a teacher told her that teachers could not 
criticize aides nor accept criticism from them. Aides were reported mo have said 
only good things about eacl* other. Generally, the trainei:^ agreed that the teach- 
er should preserve professionalism but be friendly with the aides . The trainers 
noted that aides. and teachers tend to sit separately in the lunchroom and at cof- 
fee breaks. In some Instances, the group agreed, aides were using trainers as a 
bridge to the administration, and suggested that aides appeared to be sophisti- 
cated at attempts to manipulate others, including trainers. 

At an interview with the instructional staff of the project, it was 
suggested that trainers may be heau*ing negative expressions from aides, because 
the aides’ new closeness to school opened up their feelings of inadequacy. The 
project staff believed that this reaction may have to be endured before the aides 
can go on to an intellectual understanding of what the school is trying to do. 

One group seemed to be entering the second stage, as it had moved beyond discus- 
sion solely about discipline, and on to content. At the beginning of training 
the aides bring with them the parents’ concept of authority status. To them the ' 
teacher is the authority figure. The staff stated that each culture has its own 
learning style; these aides are reflecting problems of motivation and a sense of 
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powerlessness . 



One teacher commented in an intei’vlew that the first part of the train- 
ing program should concentrate on content and the classroom and let the "human 
relations stuff" come later. Opinions about the trainers differed among the 
teachers, some teachers feeling th^ vere good leaders, others that they did not 
supervise the groups effect ive3.y. 

Two of the" trainers' reported in writing that to date (afuer six weeks) 
there appeared to be some anxiety in much of the group about what would come out 
in the meetings and what use might be made of the disclosures in the T-grcup 
sessions. The -fear focused not only on others in the group but also on the pro- 
ject administrators . The two trainers believed that one norm of the group was 
that it :Is best not to speaJt .and behave so that discomfoit occurs in group situa- 
tions. They cited .instances -of an aide becoming more cognizant of her own tend- 
ency to project ,her short-coming; . of a person attaining an ability to express 
herself well; on the other hand, of a teacher with middle-clasa values becoming 
less accepting of the views of -others. 

Obsei*vation- of the trainee in action, with their groups led the Study 
^Eeam directly to the- conclusion that they were doing very little structuring in 
situations which cabled .for freedom within, a- structinred framework. 

mcQimmPisicm mm Vi jiious-souRCfis 

l) If* the program aims to -change parent attitudes toward authority in 
the home, it should involve the community so far as it is at all feasible. A 
step in -this direction was taken sis the Economic Opportunity' Organization anA the 
Urban I<eague did the initial screening. - 'The community,, influences the attitude in 
the homes and will need to be related to the program if the school. Is to be 
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effective as a change agent. The school cannot do the job alone. That there 
needs to he great care taken is surely true, hut the Study Team suggested that 
there might he more involvement of the professional workers in the area, social 
workers, and trained personnel in other agencies. 

2) Many teachers and aides expressed need for longer preservice train- 
ing. They raised more than one question, a) Is it possible to lengthen the 30 
hours devoted to training? b) Will a careful examination of the difficulties met 
in the program form a basis for a better preservice course that will give teachers 
more assurance of ability to use aides, and aides a better notion of what is ex- 
pected of them than the countents of Cultural Patterns of Differentiated Youth? 

3) One of the criteria for selection of teacher-aides and neighborhood 
workers is that they ’’must be willing to abide by the xules of the school." The 
Dtudy Team wondered whether it would not be sufficient to ia5>ress upon the parent 
workers that they would be entering an ongoing institutional and professional 
system during the screening interviews . The Study Team made observations after 
only six weeks of program operation, and some progress toward understanding of 
the system by the aides was evident. 

4) The Study Team believed that more ti^^e is needed in which teachers 
and aides can talk together about the classroom experiences. The 20-minute 
periods before and after the school session reportedly were usually taken up 

by other and more pressing problems. 

5) Teachers and aides continued to be separated by a considerable 
social distance after six weeks of the program. A suggestion was made by an aide 
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that one or more brief social gatherings before or during the preservice training 
might have eased the tension. This \?as done at one of the two schools. Probably 
teachers would accept the responsibility of making first advances in such gather- 
ings in another year. 

6) The large number and diversity of activities proposed by the plan- 
ners of the program for the neighborhood workers and discovered by them and the 
teachers > provided a striking contrast to the relative hesitancy to designate 
functions and activities for the teacher- aides . This suggested to the Study Team 
alternatives for the future? a) the number of neighborhood workers may be mul- 
tiplied; or b) teacher^aides may train for a school year as neighborhood workers 
or c) a study of the reasons for the ready acceptance of the role of neighbor- 
hood workers may indicate methods to be applied to the teacher-aide relations. 

7) A suggestion from a teacher had logic in it: to discuss content in 

initial training and human relations later. The same sort of idea came out of 
T-group training and other process deliberations. 






PILOT PROCSAM TO ilSAIN TE/^EERS 



Sponsored by 
Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit^ ^cbigan 

In the Detroit school system, a major concern to >ihich the 
Institute applied itself was: ”How can this workshop contribute to a 
better education for children without weakening the status of teachers 
whose conrpetencies are generally deemed essential but whose value to the 
community is always subject to review by tax-conscious voters?” 

The Detroit program was valuable in many ways, not the least 
being that it indicated what can happen in relation to these problems 
when an auxiliary program is absorbed by the school system# Initiated 
and izoplemented by the school system, the program could be tailor-made 
for the local situation. While this support of the institutional struc- 
ture ameliorated many problems of eventual institutionalization, the 
project staff, nevertheless, recognized these problems and incoocporated 
possible sdutions or coping strategies into the plan of the project, 
whenever this was possible# 

The guarantee of organlzaticml standards stemmed in large 
measure from the very fact that the school system Itself did Inaugurate 
and implement the program with what one observer tezmed ”a certain kind 
of fierce pride” in the knowledge that the program was not imdertaken at 
the behest of any outside agency, but rather by the school system itself 
for the enhancanent of quality education in the Detroit Public Schools# 



To Baalnfeala ”ccc(perati/e autoaony" In the development of the 
program required palnstaJldng (and unspectacular) planning of goals^ 
organization of nanpover and materials^ and leadership strong enough to 
allotf for flexibility without chaos* 

Auxiliary personnel had been eniployed in the schools for a few 
years* In February^ 1966^ throu^ demonstration funding^ a large number 
of these auxiliaries was incoorpoorated into the school system. These 
people had been referred through the Poverty Program, eniployment 
agencies, and the Detroit Schools Personnel D^artment* This experience 
and the growing national interest in auxiliary personnel in education led 
the Detroit Public School System to request funds for a program which 
would (a) eiigplore functions which teachers previously performed but 
^rtiich did not require professional preparation; (b) determine what kinds 
of tra i n in g would be needed for both auxiliaries and the teachers with 
whom they were to work; and (c) examine the changes which would have to 
be made in the institutional structure of the schools in order to use the 
au x ili a ries to the best educational advantage* 

With fundi n g from the OBO, the Detroit program was planned to 
prepare 4o teachers and 40 auxiliaries for six weeks prior to their re- 
turn to four selected public schools as teaching teams* Actually, it 
was not possible to recruit for the project all of the teachers with 
whom the auxiliaries would be working during the school year* However, 
within the limitations of the Detroit Public Schools Summer-School 
Program, the project staff was able to arrange learning esqperiences 
which would prepare both auxiliary- and teach^-particlpants for the 
kinds of situations they might encoimter during the school year* 
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!lhe project staff, selected fTcn among adminlstratcrs in the 
Detroit Public SdiodS; bad the coqperation and guidance of the super* 
Yisors and assistant superintendents in the pljannias ssd cpez^tion of 
the project. Representatives of the College of Education at Vayne State 
Itaiversity acted as consultants in the planning; in the program itself 
they supplied lecturers and help in the presentation of joaterials. !Die 
i ap leme n t stlcn of the prcgram was handled solely by the project staff* 

HKXBAM PAmOIPAm 

She tea^»ar*particlpaattf vere enplcyed in the suamer school and 
Seed Start program in the l)etrolt Public SchocOs^ and many of them would 
be working with auxiliaries during the regular school year# 

Recruitment of the auxiliary ^candidates f bUowed the establianed 
procedures of the Detroit Public Schools: an announcement of available 
positions uas made through the school system publications^ and notices of 
the program were posted in schools which already were using auxiliary 
personnel. Xhe local eoiplcyDent agencies and poverty programs were* noti- 
fied. 

Selection of the auxiliary-participants was based on inter- 
views and evaluation of the applicants by the project staff and by a se- 
lection committee representing major community action agancies in the 
city. Minimal requirements atipulated that a teacher-aide must be 
eighteeri. y^s old and have either a high school diploma or pass a tenth 
grade achievement test* These arequirements were more de?aaiiding than 
those for a staff-aide assisting in custodial and monitorial functions,. . 
yAio had to be eighteen years old and had to have completed ei^th grade 
only. Successful oaadidataei^or tbCL^^ect alao.had.to paas a routine 
physical, examination. 
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An attenipt 'was made to aaSLeet cesdldataB already IsaoKOi to the 
school system throu^ previous work as atailiaries# Such previous cm- 
ployment had demonstrated the ccmpetency of the candidates in noir- 

; 

iastructioBal functions. For the present project th^ were selected 
on the basis of further indication of high potential and a desire to re« 
turn to work as auxiliaries in the school system in the fall. 

PROGRAM SaSlUCTURE 

Detroit has 170 schools involved in 19 federal programs. The 
; four schools chosen for the present project were inner-city schools in 

Detroit: two elementary^ one junior hl^^ and one senior high school 
into 'vMch the other three schools feed.. !Ehese schools are in neighbor- 
I hoods inhabited largely by low-income Negroes^ except for the hlch 

school^ which is in the heart of a \Mte working-class nel^h^^l^^ 
habited largely by second-generatlnn Americans employed In the auto in- 
dustry. The four schools axe large (one is the largest el,ementary school 
in the nation), and well-equipped. Practicums, teacher- and auxiliary- 

I particlpemt instructional sessions, and the office of the staff director 

/ ^ 

were situated in these schools. 

(Qxe program for the teacher-participants lasted six weeks. The 
auxiliaries participated in the program for five weeks, entering it a 
week later than the teachers. 




Prom 9s00 to 12:30 each morning the teacher-participants were 
In the classrooms with their summer school assignments. From 9:00 to 
10:45 the aindllarles pursued a program of instruction in educational 
philosophy school cxganizatlcn« The staff made notes from these 
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lectures available to the teacher-participaatB. At 11:00 the auxiliaries 
Joined the teachers in the suamer schod classroom for the practicum. 

Ihe classes used for the practicum were the regular sunmier 
session classes in vocationsil traininga music* remedial reeuUng* civics* 
language arts, typing, or Head Start programs. A one-to-one relationship 
was established by having the ^K) teachers paired with 4o ainciliaries work- 
ing with 40 sm all classes. Each pair continued as a team for the entire 
project. Maoabers of the project staff visited these practlcums for at 
least a half hour at a time, and each teacher-auxiliary team was observed 
three to eight times during the project. 

When the teacher-participants were first involved in the program, 
they were told, in effect, to throw out the rule book during the practicum, 
to investigate Just how far they could go in involving the auxiliary in the 
learnlag-teachtog process. Mae director of the project (a former presi- 
dent of the Detroit Federation of OJeachers) assured the teachers that they 
had the help and support of the administration both in promoting such in- 
vestigative activities and in coping with any difficulties ^Ich might 
arise from the experimentation. The auxiliaries were also told about the 
nature of the experimental program — to research the possibilities of 
”si®port services” for the professionals rather than to continue to per- 
form clerical and custodial functions as in their regular school engoloyment 
during the previous years. 

Ihe teacher-participants had at the beginning of .the program 
agreed that auxiliaries could help with the preparation of audio-visual 
materials, help determine grades in borderline cases by volunteering 
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.Ijtformatlon or suggestiais based on their own e^Q)exien8e with the children, 
check homework, monitor tests, show film stripe, conduct some class work 
under supervision of the teacher, work with small groiip projects, and read 
to a class. She two important restrictions pieced on the auxiliary* s 
assistance were that a porofeaeif/oiial would always be present to insure 
quality of work being handled by the auxiliary, and that it was the 
teacher *8 function, never the auxiliary* Sy to present new material. 



During practicums observed by the ,<5t\ady 9HO, the auxiliaries 
were occasionally engaged in scoring tests while the teacher taught, in 
reviewing tests, or in performing custodies, tasks such as cleaning the 
aquarium in the science laboratory. In most cases, however, they acted as 
teacher assistants, reinforcing learning with individuals «TiieTnai^ groi 5 )s. 
Sane worked with dramatics and e3q)ressed desire for further preparation in 
this area. One auxiliary learned, during the project, to play piano well 
enough to acecnjQpany the class in ‘vAiich she worked* 

After the practicum, at X.OO, the; teacher-»auxillary teams re- 
turned to the practicum classrooms for a two-hour evaluation of the 
practicum experience and for planning of the next day’s session* During 
the first two weeks of the program the full two hours were scheduled for 
this session* In the later weeks, the time was shortened to accemmodate 
the instructional program for teachers and/or auxiliaries, but always at 
least a half hour was given for the team session. The procedure for this 
planning and evaluation period was established by a fcxrm on which the 
teacher would write the day’s plan, listing his own activities, with a 

list of activities \diich the auxiliary could perform* The form 
was made in triplicate, a copy for the teacher, one for the auxiliary, 
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and one for the project staff, Kie following day, after the practicum, both 
teacher and auxiliary separately wrote evaluations of the practicum, based 
on the plan that had been prepared. Discussion at the post-practicum 
session centered on the two evaluations of the practicum in the li^t of 
the plan. This session was visited occasionally by a staff member who pro- 
vided supervision in the planning and evaluation. 

The project day ended with a one-hour (occasionally longer) in- 
structional period for auxiliaries and teachers, either separately or 
together. The lectures, given by specialists, provided an overview of the 
profession of education, familiarized the auxiliaries with the structure 
and management of classrooms, and introduced them to the various d^art- .. 
ments and agencies working with and within the school system. 

AUAiySIi? OF VARIOUS PERCEPTIOMS 
OF AUXUiIART FUUCTIORS 

As in all projects, the questionnaire^listing 9> possible functions 
was distributed in the Detroit Project before and after training to both 
staff and participants, vho were asked to react to the helpfulness of such 
functions when performed by auxiliaries. The suggested functions were 
later grouped into three clusters for purposes of analysis: those which 
seemed pupil-oriented (Cluster l); those which seemed task-oriented 
(Cluster II); and those xrhich appeared harmful cr at least of dodbtful 
value when performed by an auxiliary (Cluster III). These so-called 
“negative” items were included to require seme judgment by the respondents, 
as they reacted to the check-list. The clustering was essentially tentative 
and e:gploratory (See Appendix G for composite scores, indicating the 
cluster and sub-cluster for each item). 

1 Prepared at a Work Conference of Project Directors and distributed to 
Advisory Commission for comments or suggestions. 
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Listed in Table VIX are the ten items most flavored by auxiliaries 
in the Detroit Project after training (l#e* the ten hipest ranked items in 
the posttest ret helpfulness)# The table also indicates how the teacher- 
trsdnees end staff reacted to the helpfulness of these particular Items# 



TABLE VII 



Comparison of Perceptions of the Helpfulness of Auxiliary 
Functions After Training in Detroit Project 



Ba3ok Order in Posttest 
Ajides ' feach^ "stafT 



Description of Ten Items Banked 
Cluster Highest by Aides 

II Preparing A V materials 1 k 

II Keeping healthy attendance records 2 2 

X Helping pupils settle arguments 3 ^ 

without fitting 

I Helping pupils understand instructions h 43 

II Checking supplies 5 8 

II Preparing bulletin board displays 6 7 

I Interesting restless piipils in an 7 ' - 3^ 

available activity 

in Stopping pupils from fighting 6 68 

I Listening to pupils tell about themselves 9 . ^ 

II Filing and cataloguing materials 10 3 



3 

11 

19 

32 

33 
8 
2 

47 

20 
9 



The major discrepancy between the perceptions of the auxiliaries 
and those of the teacher-trainees was in respect to the item "Stepping 
pupils from fighting." This item was assigned to Cluster III — functions 
of doubtful value when performed by an auxiliary — on the assumption that 
this function should^ in most cases j be performed by a professlomaX iAu> 
would presumaoly be more knowledgeable about when or \diether fighting 
should be stepped# 



The high rank for "Helping pupils understand instructions" .in 
the aides* perc^tioos, reinforces the Study Teaai*s evaluation of the 
significance of this fimction. 

Essentially, there appeared to he a balance between pwil^oriented 
and task-'Oriented functions as perceived by auxiliarles4i They accepted their 
role as helper to the teacher, and added the role of relating constructively 
to pupils* 

An examination of the ten top ranking items for pretest and the 
ten top ranking items for posttest reveals four items ranked in the top 
ten for both pretest and posttest* These four items, presented in Table vttt 
are significant because they are indicative of the nature of the 
auxiliary role covering pupil- related and task* related items, since 
two are in Cluster I, and two in Cluster II* 

TABLE Vin 

Items Ranke d in the Top Ten in B oth P re- and Postt est 

Re; Aiders Perception of Helpf«iineflfi 

Interesting a restless pupil in seme available activity 

Cluster I 

Helping pupils learn how to settle arguments without 

fighting 

Keeping records, etc* 

Cluster II 

Preparing bulletin board di^lays, etc* 

Moreover, it is significant that the auxiliaries the 

following item on the posttest but not on the pretest; "Helping pupils under- 
stand teachers* directions." 

During their visitations, the Study Team perceived this to be one 
of the most important ways the auxiliary could help the child. Very fre- 
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^uently they saw airxiliaries help a child find the page in his book or 
carefully explain Instructions to youngsters who mi^t otherwise not have bene- 
fited significantly ftcn the time spent on seatwcrh* Ihe pers o nal atten- 
tion ■ the auxiliary was able to give the cbiM apparently had an impact and 
made the child feel that it was important for him to use his time properly * 



This exemplifies a training situation in which auxiliaries grasped the 
value of performing a valuable function* 



XMEBSSSIOIB OF THE PR0GKi\M FROM VARIOUS POIfiSS OF VIEVf 



Among the problems inherent in the institutionalization of an auxiliary 
program are those of guaranteeing professional and organizational standards^ 
setting qualification standards for the auxiliary personnel^ and defining 
different role prerogatives^ for both teacher and auxiliary* Further con- 
sideration must be given to administrative organization^ communication^ and 
status channels within the institution^ and financial issues. 



As the instructional staff of the Detroit project saw it, midway 
through the program, there were two major questions to be confronted, 
questions dealing less with ”the successful laboratory demonstration today 
than with the implication for tomorrow, of using non-certifled personnel in 
a classroom where they make certain Judgments about learning and become in a 
sense second teachers**' The first question asks, *'Are teachers' aides, as 
an employee group, to develop along lines of dental and medical aides whose 
professional responsibilities have been clearly identified and differentiated 
from those of the dentist and doctor who remain solely responsible for 
Judgment, or are they to overlap, and possibly undercut spheres of accepted 
teacher authority?'* 




1 
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C<aisideratic4i must btj given to the fact that teachers may 
that aides he exactly that^ aldee^ and not sooiething other than aides in 
practice^ such as *team equals* or ’second teachers' or 'service recruits in 
time of effiergency*"* Aa equally Is^rtaat ccaslderation, the staff be- 
lieved, ‘was that the auxiliaries, themselves, mi^t insist that ’’all 
functions within the classrooa that have been traditionally the teacher's 
responsibility, continue to be the teacher's sole responsibility unless 

aides sign contracts enumerating these duties insuring coomensurate 
remuneration*” 

Oi6 guarantee of professional standards came, actually, fi*on 
several sources, 0!he teachers, thou^ willing to put aside the rule bock, 
had to der with their own not-too-covez*t fear of auxiliaries usurping the 
professional's role in the classroom* Ihe observation that “Detroit is a 
union town, and this goes for teachers as well" eapressed the added dimension 
to the problem of both professional standards and role prerogatives. Ohe 
fact that the director of the project had been a president of the Detroit 
Federation of Teachers gave him seme measure of assurance that the teacher- 
participants would believe his promises and guarantees# (Ibis, nevertheless, 
must be recognized as an idiosyncratic situation, rather than as a normal 
basis for rapport between administrator and staff*) The few limitations, 
mentioned earlier in the discussion of the practicum, were basis guarantees 
of maintaining both professional standards and the role of the professional 
In the learning-teaching process* 

The teaoher-paftlclpants indicated, in the group Interview, that 
the threat came not from the aspirations of the auxiliaries, but from the 
possibility that administrators might be inclined to use auxiliaries as 

replacements for teachers when crises (common to most large school systems) 
arose* 

. ERIC 
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03ie auxiliary-participants appeaor'cd not only *to understand the 
need for guarantees based on role differentiation^ but openly expressed 
their desire for maintaining such clear lines of definition. ”We work as a 
team, ” one auxiliary said, *'with the teacher having more authority and re- 
sponsibility like the head of a firm, or the captalifc«of a team.” Another 

said, ”!Ehe teacher has the responsibility for setting the tone of the re- 
lationship," 

Kie selection of the auxlliaxy-particlpants was based largely on 
knowledge of their past performance and a "calculated guess" at their 
potential. Both the staff and the teacher-participants agreed that for 
future use of auxiliaries in the school system, hiring practices must be 
developed and maintained. One suggesticxi came from a staff meniber: ”!Ehere 
should be degrees of aide functions, assigned according to training a nd 
ability, for which they should have to qualify.” 

Steps were taken, within the limitations of the practicum, toward 
defining the role of the auxiliary and, therefore, toward setting 
qualification standards. One staff member ccmmented, "We first assumed the 
aides could do more than they were able to do." The auxiliaries working in 
the high school were particularly conscious of restrictions placed on them 
Just by virtue of their unfamiliarity with the subject matter of the class. 
On the other hand, the auxiliaries (apparently undaunted by not being able 
to do as much as had been hoped) remarked frequently on the flexibility evi- 
denced la the practicum: "To fit in many situations is better than to be able 
to do only one thing.” Another said, "I liked office work before, but It 
doesn’t compare with this.” For one auxiliary, at least, the Institute 
served as a Q>ur: "How I want to go back to school and get nsy degree in 
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elementary education.” In general, such routine responsibilities as at^ 
tendance taking and operating a machine lacked high priority in the 
auxiliaries* estimate o£ their own value* 

®ie signal aspect of the project was the opportunity teacher* 
auxiliary teams had for joint planning and evaluation. !Ehe specificity im- 
posed by the planning and evaluation form made the half-hour sessions 
valuable. (See attachment). Speaking of both the practicum and the joint 
discussion following it, one teacher said, "It not only gave me more time to 
plan, but it also farced me to plan mare Q)eclfically, When you have another 
adult working with you, you tend to plan more specif ically©” "Wow I have 
more time to teach," and " I am a better teacher as a result of having an 
aide," were further coinments from teacher-participants, 

SUMMARy OP STABP REPOMf 

^jiggestlons from Teacher, 

The teacher-aides* re^onses to the question of ^t changes 
should be made in the program, if it were offered again for other aides, 
seem to support the ccxiclusion that the practicum was more effective than 
the lecture phase of the training program. The suggestion most frequently 
written by the teacher-aides was that more time was needed in th- classroom. 
The lecture phase was referred to negatively by the tea(5her-alcV most fre- 
quently. The frequencies of typical re^onses to the questl .1 follow: 

Frequency 

More time in the classrocm 23 

Fine, rewarding as is jJ. 

Refresher help in subjects o 

Fewer lectures q 

Wo lectures in the afternoon 4 

Work \d.th audiovisual equipment 
Miscellaneous o 
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prientation 

Suoniaries of Teacher Questloanalres aad Observers * Repotrts were used 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the program in terms of assisting teachers 
in gaining experience and understanding their emerging role as coordinators 
of pfiseprofessional personnel services in the instructional process. 

Listed below are some teacher responses to the questionnaire item: 

”Of what personal value was this workshop to you?” 

"It helped me to visualize better ways in which an aide might be 
of help in the classroom*" 

"Changed my attitude* I had not realized that a teacher and an 
aide together could successfully plan learning experiences for 
children*" 

"Provided for working with smaller groups of children, hopef ully 
improving the quality of instruction*" 

"I learned to work with another individual in the classroom*" 

"I became aware of ways an aide could really help in the 
classroom." 

"It made me aware of the beneficial and detrimental aspects of a 
teaching aide." 



Obsesrvers* reports were examined and the aides’ activities cate- 
gorized and tallied* The following list indicates the frequencies of per- 
formance of aide activities as reported by observers* 

Prequencey of 

Aide Activity Performance 

Assisting individual pupils I50 

Clerical, including correcting papers 9^ 

Explaining, demonstrating, reviewing 9I 

Working with groups, less than class 

size 84 

Proctoring, monitoring 59 

Orientation, observation 34 

Audiovisual material construction 23 

Audiovisual equipment operation 21 
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2he teachers used the teacher^aldes In a varlel^ of more 
often In instructional tasks than supportive functions • From the teachers' 
rehouses to the questionnaire and the observers • r^orts of the activities 
performed by the teacher«aldes^ It seems that the teachers gained eX" 
periexxse and understanding of their emerging role as coordinators of the 
instructional process* 

<»0ncluslons 

The teacher^aides were effective in the instructional process as 
indicated by the teachers' final ratings of "satisfactory" for the thirty- 
nine of the forty aides in the program. In addition, ninety-nine percexrt; 
of the teacher azid teacher-aide responses regarding the quality of the aides' 

performance of the planne d activities were classified as good, very good, 
or excellent* 

Te a chers ut i l is ed teacher^aides in clerical, monitorlE^., tut^lal, 
liousekeeping^ and instructional tasks. Teachers gained es^rience in under- 
standing their ©nerging role as coordinators of multi-level trained personnel 
in the instructional process, iipproximately thirty percent of the observers' 
r^orts indicated that the planned activities were relevant to the learning 
to perform helpful tasks by the teacher-cddes. 

Development of the role of the teacher-aide awaits a policy state- 
ment clarifying liabilities and responsibilities as a guideline for subse- 
quent establishment of training programs* 

The aptitude, achievement, and personality measures used did not 
seem related to the effectiveness of the teacher— aides in their assignments. 
Selection of teacher-aides by the principal and his staff on the basis of 
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school aarea residency^ adaptability^ special sKlUs^ and ability to get 
along with staff and children seems to ha\re provided trainable personnel* 
Xhe possibilil^ of requiring an aptitude and a reeding achievement test 
for career develqpaent purposes should be considered* 



RecopoDeadatlons 

1* She practice of selecting teacher«^des from among those recommended by 
the principal should be continued* criteria sboiild be school area resl*» 
dency^ ability to get along with staff and children, adaptability, 
clalized skills, and tenth grade education* 

2* iUJL teacher^aldes should receive preservice orientation before assign^ 
ment to a school* 

3* Films, filmstrips, and possibly programmed materials should be developed 
to replace some lecture presentations and augment others* Tests should be 
develcgped to assess the value of these methods in imparting information* 

4* Aptitude and achievement tests should be administered to teacher-aides 
during the preservice orientation period to serve as a basis for grads level 
and contexrt area placement recommendations* 

5* Career development counseling should he initiated during the preservice 
orientation* 

6* Classroom observations of other teacher-aides in action should be in- 
cluded in the preservice orientation program* These dbservatlons could be 
in the classrooms of the four schools employing teacher«»aldes on a satura- 
tion basis* 

7« One esqperienced aide should be assigned for every twenty teacher-aides to 
assist them in the indoctrlnatioi period and then to monitor their training 
and maintain records for each* 

8* A tra inin g standards chart listing the teacher-aide activities and ex- 
pected level of skill and knowledge should be develoiped* The pay grade of the 
teacher-aide could be dependent on the proficiency level as shown on the chart* 

9* A hierarchy of tasks should be developed to embrace instructlonally re- 
lated tasks, from the simplest level to the sub-professional level* 

10* Workshops for different subject matter areas should be offered periodi- 
cally to improve the teacher •^aide's knowledge of content* 

11* Seminars providing college credit should be arremged for those aides at 
a high proficiency level* 



12* A tonx ishould be deveXqped tar recordicg the tralnizig of the aides* 
*Ehese could serve as a basis for planning additional inservice 

training programs* 

13* Inservice training should be provided for teachers who will worh with 
the teacher-aides* 

kmimCtJmKIMS&X TWO ILLUSTBATZVE B2ACTI0KS 

The reactions of the auxiliaries to the program are presented 
throu^ the eyes of two auxiliary-trainees*. The staff believed these case 
descriptions to be fairly typical.* 

Uncertain Birthdate but Certain Birthrights 

Jfrs* Elizabeth Haskell, aide to dance teacher Cornelia Weston, 
is determined to contribute some measure of opportunity to youngsters 
whose lives deserve adult attention* 

Born herself into a f aioily of twelve older brothers ary l sisters 
in either 1927 or *28,’* “somewhere near the border of Tezmessee suid 
Georgiy” Mrs* Haskell went to the segregated public schools of Chatta- 
nooga, twelve mil e s by dally bus Urom her father *s truck farm* With only 
one other X^egro family in the otherwise \dilte middle •'Class community, she 
read — and vanted to believe — as a teenager, of the cities to the North 
where opportunity for Negroes aboianded* Around her she could only see the 
trappings of rejection and isposed inferiority: her mother, who worked as 
a day laborer, never got more than six hours of sleep a night j whites 
a special language of disrespect for colored people; and Negroes seemed 
closed off from the mainstream of life* 

In 19 ^, for this teenager, life in Detroit was not so ccmplete 
or bountiful as it had been pictured in newspapers from the North read 
by Negpfoes in the South* “We do not serve Negroes here“ became a common 
expression heard by Mrs* Haskell as she tried to enter places featuring 
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entertalxiere whooi she wished to see perfom in public. Several Jobs folloi 
in which she was the secretary for small, ”one girl” offices. Demanstratini 
h<Me li^provements in department stores was another occipation# 

Meamrtiile she had furthered her educetion by taking courses at 
Wayne State University. Her purpose was perscml enrichment and fun througl 
refinement of sltill rather than degree attainment. Last year, \Aiile she vat 
working for !EfiP at the Mack-Mt. Elliot Recreation Center, the teacher-aide 
program beginning at Miller Junior High School was reccnnaended to her. 

In March, she started assisting two health education teachers in 
dance classes at Miller. ^Caking the overflow pupils frcin large groups, she 
worked with the children at the level T^ere she found in them the elements 
of self-euqpression through the body to the beat of music. To ccmbat their 
"cooling down" to her, she gave them some rock and roll. To convey her 
understanding of them, she illustrated moods of exultation a nd sorrow 
which they had all experienced. Their language, Which was foreign to 
her ears, did not overvrtielm Mrs. Haskell, thou^ she admits to the diffi- 
culty in following intonation and accent patterns im-parniHar to her ear 
and colloquialisms that were harsh and crude. "Pupils here know a phony," 
she emphasized, "and I am proud that they came to like me." 

The summer workshop ba s been noteworthy for its "consistent sens! - 
tivity" to the problems of the disadvantaged, according to her. The new 
problem posed of teaching children who are here today gone tomorrow, 
though frustrating to the teacher and aide alike, has been good experience 
with which teacher Weston has helped greatly. 
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Because Mrs» l8 a 2)egro proud of h<sr ancestry cri*tl*> 

cal of its 83q>loit8tion iti this country^ her words have a special force 

when she says« ”l want others to know the advantage of what I did not have 
as a child.” 

Bjym Jtaalor High to Junior College Pally for this Aide 

Next Septentoer Highland Park Junior College will exxroU at least 
one teacher-aide working in the Detroit School System. Her name is 
MLss Clarice Jacksnn, presently at work helping jfr. CUnon Bhly teach 
frcm six to fourteen elementary and junior high youngsters how to fashion 
leather and plastic into artistic and useful objects. 

Based on a listing of the j<bs she had had duzdng the last 
years since graduation from Cass In 1958/ an Interviewer would not easily 
place MLss Jackson in the classroom. She has had only one contact with 
school children, that as a locker room aide at the Highland Park y.M.C.A., 
ner first job after high school. In following years she had such diversi- 
fied responsibilities as assisting the store detective and in 

the shipping .d^artment at Saks Fifth Avenue, bockkeeping for Turner 
Brooks, checking hats at Frank Cagen's, and learning about cooputers twelve 
hours a day at Michigan Bank. The long hours there did it. 

Prcm her mother, MLss Jackson heard of the teacher-aide program 
and applied* Jxl March, she ^;as placed at Hutchins Junicar High as an 
assistant to three fine arts teachers. ”1 always wanted to return to 
school, and when I got my new job, I knew then that I could ccmblne work- 

and college.” For her, at 2?, it was time to stop thinking and wishing 
and start doing. 
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In fact I this is her guiding philosophy in the classroofla* She believee 
that the aide should help discipline pupils if they are disturbing others try- 
ing to learn* Her attitude comes natwally, she said, from the way she was 
brought up and the way she learned to believe as a pupil herself* ”0f course,” 
she added, ”a.t is essential that the teacher and aide have discussed such 
problems as discipline before class begins*” 

This desire to help, nurtured over the years by her contacts with 
people, made her. ready to be moved by what she observed at Hutchins: teachers, 

with handicaps lilce too many pupils in the class, working hard with the children* 
Miss Jackson, in this setting, found that children could joke with her, but they 
would mind her when she wanted them to* She discovered that her poise was a 
strength; though it did not work in at least one case* ”When a problem eats a\my 
at you because you can't solve it, it is time to turn it over to the teacher,” 
she said, remembering a frustrating relationship at Hutchins* 

The present workshop at Miller Junior High School draws Instantaneous 
praise from Miss Jackson* ”I cannot single out one thing because I»ve enjoyed 
everything here this summer,” she commented* Knowledge gaps, which she feels 
limit her effectiveness, have been filled in somewhat by lectures during recent 
weeks* In the future, more workshop time for actually learning the subject mat- 
ter, even if it reduced evaluation time, would be worth it, she believes, because 
the aide would have more impact on the students* 

Verbal and vivacious. Miss Jackson conveys many competencies that would 
seem to affect positively both pupils and teachers. Certainly Mr* Ealy has been 
so influenced* "She is resourceful and consistent in expressing her interest 
in the children,” are his words* 



o 
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Sample of Evaliaation Form Attaclanent #1 

Used by Teacher and Aide 

Immediately After Each Practictam Experience 

DAILY EVALUAIEIOW BY TEACHER / / or TEACHER'S AIDE 

KAMB SlMeCT 

DATE_ ____ 

1. In general, how well were the Aide's activities accomplished? 



2. \ihat were the most effective ewstivities of the Aide? 



Why? 



3* What were the least effective activities of the Aide? 



Why? 



4* Looking hack, can you think of ather activities which the Aide could 
have done to make the lesson more effective? 



5. COMMEWa?S: 





i 



Ssoiple of Form for Hanni ng Day*s Lessons Attachment ^ 

and Activities, Filled in hy Teacher €tnd Aide 

A STUDf OF AUXILXAHY H!B30I1NBL IN NIXICATION 

m:ly lesson flan 

(Teacher's Name} (ai^'s Name! 

“[subject;) (Grade Leverj [oaliel 

/ / Regular Summer School 

/ / Cultural Enrichment, Extended ^me o^ dassj “ 

School, Great Cities 

/ / Head Start 

(Boon) (Schooiy 



Teacher's General plan 


Airpi^oxiiDate Tine 


~nie's Expected Activities 
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THE M EW CABEE BS IR APli aB gROJECT 
Sponsored by 

Institute for Youth Studies 
Howard University 
Washington, D* C* 

M 

"We selected the kids who are usually ‘screened out* of special train- 
ing programs. We ‘screened them in.^” 

The Director of the Hew Careers Training Project thus expressed the 
central theme of Howard University *s testing of an experimental training model 
for high school seniors who were selected because they were low achievers (in 
the lowest tracks in Cardozo High School) and had been chronically absent. 

This special program replaces the entire conventional twelfth gxfade h3g^ 
school program, providing instead a work- study program which included (l) a 
part-time paid work experience as teacher* aide or health- aide in the elementary 
schools of the Model School Division in Washington, D. C.^and in the D. C. De- 
partment of Health, (2) an academic curriculiM, and (3) a core group experience 
involving both personal and work-related counseling, '^ose seniors who success- 
fully complete this year-long work-study program will receive high school diplo- 
mas and will also be qualified for positions as teacher* aides or health*aides in 
the Washington, D. C.^ School System or the D. C. Department of Health. 

Unique among the 15 demonstration training programs coordinated by this 
Study, and also unique among programs for auxiliary school personnel throughout 
the country, this project reached the hard-to-reach and demonstrated untapped po- 
tential in many of those who have been unsuccessful in and alienated from school. 
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The response of these youth to special atbentioa, earning while learning, and -the 
prospect of meaningful employment would seem to indicate that many of those who 
have been perceived as going nowhere** have the capacity to move forward and up- 
ward in programs geared specifically to their needs. 



RJBPOSES 



This integrated academic and work-training experience had the following 
goals, according to the research design: 

1. Upgrade the basic academic skills of the stiudents so that further 
education or training beyond high school can hecome a realistic 
possibility for them. 

2. Provide a curriculum and program that is relevant and meaningful 
to the students, so that students pre~/iously disinterested can be 
motivated to attend school regularly. 

3. Develop in the students an understanding of their community a 
desire to work for their community’s improvement. 

Provide a work- training experience that will provide the appro- 
priate skills for a satisfactory job performance, and successful 
employment as human service aides. 

5» Involve the students in decision-making around curriculum planning 
and program operation. 

6. Provide professional teachers with the opportunity to relate to 
students as instructor, core group leader, and counselor, and pro- 
vide them with the opportunity to become more familiar with their 
students, their students* problems and their interests. 




These objectives were amplified in the rationale of the Plan of Opera- 
tion, thus - 

*'0ne of the most serious criticisms of education, be it for the advan- 
taged or the disadvantaged, concerns the gap between what the student is taught 
in school and what he experiences outside the school. 
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"V/hile many efforts have "been initiated recently to improve the con- 
ventioned educational program — small classes, team teaching, programmed in- 
struction, teaching machines — little has actually been done to change the 
curriculum. A wide gap remains between the world of the classroom and the world 
of work. 



“Closing this gap has been one of our ma^or concerns of educators 
throughout the history of formal education. Today, the problem grows more com- 
plex because of the rapid pace of social change and the pressures of an expand- 
ing technology. Educators must therefore look with the greatest care at pro- 
grams which seek to prepare students for specific jobs: they must €isk them- 

selves whether this training is for securing employment or whether it is simply 
training for obsolescence, for jobs that may disappear even before training ends. 
This program, which will train thirty high school seniors to fill paraprofes'* ~ 
sionai positions in fields of human service, will not be training for obsoles- 
cence; in contrast to the content of many training programs, its body of know- 
ledge, attitude development, and complement of skills are urgently needed in the 
rapidly expanding human service field which is not directly affected by automa- 
tion. It is estimated, moreover, that the employment potential in this field is 
considerable. 

# 

“To say that the training of human service aides is based on an accu- 
rate appraisal of the employment potential is not to have closed the. gap we 
speak of. We have dealt with only the *what‘ of education and have yet to con- 
sider the *how’ . An individual who participates in a human service aide train- 
ing program can feel secure that he has made a career choice that offers a bright 
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future in the world of work. Once the student has inade a career choice it be- 
comes the responsibility of the training institution to develop a program that •. 

will meet his needs and prepare him to function successfully as a human service 
aide.” 



The New Careers Training Project then proceeded to test the "how" of 
such training in the model described below - a model which, it was hoped, would 
point the way toward expanding the training of potentiea school dropouts as aux- 

O' 

iliary personnel in human service programs. A final goal was to develop a train- 
ing model, which might be incorporated into regular public school systems. 

COMPOSITION OP THE PARPICIPANT GROUP 

Twenty-seven trainees were selected, of whom 17 were male. This was 
the only project of the 15 demonstration programs in which men predominated. It 
may be hypothesized that it is less difficult to persuade young men to take such 
trainizjg while they are still in school than to persuade them to train €is teach- 
er-aides after they have lefb school. Cnee they have cut the ties with school, 
either by graduation or by dropping out, young men tend to seek vocational op- 
portunities that are more typically "masculine" than assisting in a classroom. 

The opportunity to earn money while still in school may also have been a factor 
in attracting male trainees. 

METHODS OP SELECTION AND RECRUITMENT 

Of those selected, approximately two-thirds were considered high risks, 
by reason of academic record, attendance record, family background, and a history 
of acting out their resentment at their life conditions in Juvenile delinQ[uency. 
The other third were considered low risks — those who had mediocre records but 
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weJ?e aol) prone to "acting out" their resentment. 

However, despite the generally low achievement, these youths had re- 
mained in school while many of their "huddles" had dropped out — an indication 
of some motivation for self-improvement. 

The trainees were recruited hy teachers who approached students in 
terms of their interest in participating in the program in accordance with the | 
selection criteria. i 



In the early days of the projects, a few trainees went hack to regular 
programs in the high school, and the replacements were of slightly higher academ- 
ic achievement. In general, however, the selection goals appeared to have been 
achieved, i.e., reaching potential dropouts or those who might graduate and then 
find it difficult to secure employment . 

Of the 27 participants, eight were in training as health-aides and the 
remainder as teacher-aides* All were Negroes. 

SETTING 

The District of Columbia School System has an unusual number of prob- 



lems that affect this aide training effort. A representative of one of the 
national educational associations describes these problems as: "Poor financial 

support; antiquated school buildings; rigidity as to the track system, instruct- 



ional program and administrative patterns; and reputedly low teacher morale." 

Balancing this rather discouraging picture of alleged rigidity is the 




innovative potential in the Model School Division, which attempts through special 



personnel and equipment to move toward a more dynamic program. This project, 
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clOBieiy related as it is to the Model School Division, partakes of both the ad- 

5 

vantages of an experimental approach and the disadvantages of an antiquated j 

i 

school system. i 

i 

The on-the-job training for teacher-aides took place in three schools ' 

of the Model School Division — Grimke, Harrison and Monroe. The health-aides i 

received their on-the-Job training ia facilities of the D. C. Department of i 

Health. I 

* ^ 

so 

The academic curriculum was provided mainly in the Cardozo High School, i 
in which the trainees were still enrolled. A few academic courses an d the core ^ 

group experience were conducted in a nearby church building because of inadequate 
space in the high school. 

STAFF i 

The staff consisted of the Project Director, Research Director, Project 
Coordinator, Director of Academic Instruction, ^fester Teacher, three Skill Spe- 
cialists (mathematics, science and remediation), a Health Educator and a Cere 
Group Counselor. 

Staff included people who were themselves experienced in various fields 
of human service and who were familiar with the academic requirements of the D.C. 

Public Schools. Only four staff members (the Director of AcadeMc Instruction, ? 

the Program Coordinator and two Specialty . Instructors) gave full-time to the pro- i 

ject. Though this fact reduced the continuity and cohesion of the program, there 
was a certain advantage to be gained from the active relationship of the part- 
time staff to other ongoing training projects in "Hew Careers” operated by the 
Institute for Youth Studies — an agency with keen sensitivity to social problems 
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and a loz3g history of courageous and iiaaginaiiive coping strategies. 

STRUCTURE OF TBE PROGRAM 

In the initial stages, the general plan i;as to devote each morning to 
the work experience and afternoons to the academic curricu!!.inn. However, it he- 
came apparent that such '.a fragmented day was unproductive so that the trainees 
spent two almost full days on the ^oh and one full day — Friday ' in aca- 
demic pursuits, with the other two days* work experience breaking at 11 A.M. , 
when the trainees left school to engage in their academic work. The core group 
experience took place on Monday and Wednesday afternoons. At this time the 

trainees were divided into two groups of 13 and ih, respectively, to facilitate 
discussion. 



The three components of the program — work e 3 q>erience, academic in- 
struction, and core group experience (counseling sessions) — are described be- 
low. 



Work Experience 

In each of the three participating elamentary schools, a few teachers 
who had volunteered to participate in the project were selected, and one aide 
was assigned to each cooperating teacher. 

ftrior to the opening of the project, a meetipg with the three princi- 
pals was held to explain the nature of the program and determine how the aide 
trainees would be utilized in their schools. Subsequently, an orientation pro- 
gram was held for the cooperating teachers and for the supervisors of the health* 



aides. 
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Class observations by the site Visitation Team revealed considerable 
variation in the roles and functions of aides. The degree of responsibility 
given to the aide and the extent of involvement vith the pupils appeared to be 
a dynamic of each situation, varying in accordance with the personality of the 
teacher, the ability of the aide, and the particular need of the pupils. 

One teacher described her use of the aide assigned to her thus: *'I 

tell the aide what needs tc ba done, and he then plans his own schedule to ac- 
complish the assigned tasks. He works particularly with one slow student who 
bits near him." 

Another teacher said that she had to remind the aide every day of tlie 

i 

routine tasks which were assigned to him. She expressed displeasure at such 
lack of initiative but countered this criticism by reporting that he had sugges- 
ted a most interesting field trip for the pupils. She added that the boys had 
so identified with this personable young man that she noticed an improvement in 
their personal appearance. This teacher evidenced no apparent jealousy over the 
fact that the pupils "really loved this aide." A Negro herself, she seemed sin- 
v'erely pleased that they had a male role model with whom to identify. However, 
she said that his emphasis upon being a "big brother" to the pupils seemed to 
weaken his control of the class; she could not assign monitorial dutisss to him 
when she was not present. Later the aide in a group interview stated that he 
wanted to be a friend, not an authority figure to the pupils. Because he dis- 
liked the necessity of exercising control, and because of the constant super- 
vision of the teacher, he doubted that he wanted to become a teacher-aide, des- 
pite his success in relating to the children. 
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Many teachers appeared to use the aides primarily for checking papers, 
preparing bulletin hoards and running a duplicating machine rather than in direct 
contact with the pupils. However, one teacher stated emphatically, when her aide 

I • 

was withdrawn from her class for a special assignment one day: "I find that I 

can*t teach without him." 

The hesdth. aides were supervised hy public health nurses assigned to 
schools or clinics. They kept records, weighed and measured the pupils, adminis- 
tered simple first aid, and were generally helpful to the nurses. The observed 
relations between the nurses and the aides seemed most cooperative. 

Academic Curriculum 

The rationale for the academic curriculum cen^beated around the need to 
meet academic requirements for a D.C. high school senior and at the same time 
capture the interest and stimulate effort of low achievers. This need for a 
delicate balance between reality and ideal had been perceived by the staff. The 
program was concept-oriented with stress upon various areas, such as the idea of 
coping, roles, and relationships. It was believed that it was possible to oper- 
ate at a relatively high level of content, with remediation of existing deficits 
(such as the difference between "s\ire" and "shure") brought in incidentally, but 
not over stressed. The central aim was to meet the needs of the pupils by having 
them make contact with learning as a process . 






The rationale for the academic program was expressed in the plan of 



operation: 



Growing out of our commitment to realistic career 
training and criticism of traditional high school curri- 
culum is our concept of the academic conponent of the 



|er|c 
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Human Service Aides Erogram. Underlying our approach ^ 

to classwork is the need to tie together the various 
backgrounds of thirty seniors and their on-the-Job ex- 
periences in order to develop the behavior and atti- 
tudes necessary for a young adult to function effect- 
ively in our cOiuplex society • The curriculum goals for 
this program are those established for all graduating 
seniors in District high schools: we want our thirty 

seniors^ for example^ to have a better understanding 
of themselves) we want them to understand their duties 
and respcnsibilities as American citizens) we want them 
to develop further their reading, writing, and reason- 
ing skills so that they will be prepared for post-high 
school training. Experience in prior programs involving 
the New Careers Model has shown that once relevance has 
been established between school and the world of work, 
students themselves develop a desire to gain additional 
education. 

In meeting the demands for the training of human ser- 
vice aides, the academic component of this program of 
career training will have a number of goals; 

1. The development of a curriculum that the students 
will see as meaningful and that will establish for 
them a strong connection between their job and their 
classwork. 

2. The development of a curriculimi that will aid the 
students to see their own problems as youth living 
in poverty in a broader context, in order to pro- 
vide an understanding of ways to grow out of pov- 
erty. 

3 . The development of a curriculum as unified and in- 
terrelated as possible and which will be organized 
around themes and units rather than trswiitional 
subject areas. 

k. The development of a curriculum that, without sacri- 
ficing content or ideas, will provide remedial work 
for those who need it and the skills necessary for 
success as human service aides. 

5* The development of a curriculum that will meet the 
district school system's requirements for four Car- 
negie units: English, social studies, mathema-cics, 

and science. 
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The differences in our progrejn from the coaventional senior 
year for students in the General or Basic (Special Academic) Track 
iie in our emphasis on key areas of the curriculum, teaching 
strategies, and the instructional materials we will use. While 

experience is an important fact in determininj? 
what goes into the curriculum, we broadly interpret the work ex- 
perience xo encompass many topics included in the traditional 
c^riculum sub-divided into subject areas. These topics, however, 

th^ ^ sequence that will be integrated closely with 

the thirty aides- paraprofessional assignments. 

Illustrate what this concept of a program of career training 

® description of our first unit. This unit 
idei^^ would traditionally be begun with a goal and an 

® ^ ^ students' own experience central to 

teach. Our idea for the first unit is that man sur- 
^1=^ M 5S is 8^ to ooge 5 ^ things unfandliaF" 

wiri^lvf^. feSTur students 

Sis ^t if olS? situations as they deal with 



The Visitation ?eam was inpressed by the consistency with which the 
concepts described above were applied to instructional content and process. How- 
, the trainees. Inured to a more conventional approach, expressed concern 
lest they were not learning the specific knowledge and skills they would need in 
the world of work. After all, these high school seniors had persisted, despite 
loif marks and discouraging outlook, to work toward their diploma as a "Union 
card" to the world of work. Some of the trainees complained that all the academ- 
ic courses, whether supposedly in the field of English or Social Studies, ended 
up being a cc-irse in child development. This stemmed from the laudable desire 
of the instructional staff to relate all content to the work experience in ele- 
mentaiy schools which was Inevitably oriented toward child development. However, 
the trainees were aocustomed to a compartmentalized and content-oriented approach 
and were concerned that they might be missing some essential information. A sud- 
den switch from a content-oriented to a concept-oriented approach is indeed prob- 
lematic. However, it is possible that unconscious growth elements for the 
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hitherto school-resistant trainees might he present in the situation. 



'i : 



The academic content vas divided into three major categories: a modi- 

fied high school curriculum, specialty training, and remedial work. In the modi- 
fied high school curriculum, material was of necessity geared to satisfying the 
four Carnegie units of English, I'fethematicn, Social Studies, and Science. All 
subjects were taught in terms of real life situations. For example, mathematics 
was taught on the day Ox the site visibation through a simulated grocery store 
with a wide variety of packages on hand. It involved budgeting and planning as 
well as actual arithmetic, all in concrete terms rather than in abstractions. 



Specialty training consisted of separate classes for health- and teach- 
er-aides in which they learned the basic practical and concrete skills required^ 
on the job. The teacher-aide skills were further broken down into two sections: 
kindergarten through third grade, and fourth through sixth grade. At times the 
health- and teacher-aides met jointly for material relevant to both — at times 
the two skill instructors taught specific skills to each other’s groups. 

The remedial work was in the field of basic communicabions, with em- 
phasis on oral skills. This focus was carried over into English, where oral re- 
ports to the whole group of trainees was a new esqjerience for many of these low 
achievers who had not usually been called upon as reporters for workshop sessions. 
In this group of their peers, with an accepting climate in the classroom, many 
students found a latent ability within themselves for presenting the highlights 
of a buzz session** to the entire class. 



The health aides had special courses in biology. They seemed to enjoy 
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their new Imowledfee about the way the h\Mcau "body functions. Manj,’" aides in the 
group interviews referred to this coiu'se as p:\rt Icularly interesting. 

Core Group Experiences (Counseling) 

The core group experience appeared to have irpoltiple facets. One objec- 
tive was to involve students in curriculum planning. The student would be expec- 
ted, according to the Plan of Operation, ”to connnent on all phases of the program: 
the on-the-job training, job supervision and the supervisors, the specialty 
classes (skill training), the acadeToic work, the core group, and stetff. The 
students* opinions will be elicited in order to make ongoing program adjustments 
and to give the students an opportunity to take responsibility for their 
progress in the program." 

An objective such as this, though well conceptualised, is difficult 
to achieve. The reality at Howard University was, to the Visitation Team, 
exciting in its possibilities and natimally inconclusive in its outcome, parti- 
cularly at the opening of a year-long effort to elicit frank and constaructive 
reactions. One drawback was apparent. Since there were no teacher-trainees^ in 
the core group experience or in the project as a whole, the aides * complaints 
about their assignments in the classroom did not come directly to those who 
made the decisions -- the teachers in the school. The teajohers* general point 
of view was represented by the staff members who led the core sessions, one of 
whom was a master teacher. However, the teachers who were actually using aides 

1 The term teacher-trainees" defers to teachers enrolled As participants in the 
project, as opposed to the project’s instructional staff. These are the teachers 
to whom a-*des are assigned in the practicum or on the job. In 10 of the 15 demon- 
stration programs, the classroom teachers explored their new roles relations 
as co-participants with aides. 
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in the elementary schools did not participate in the core group experience. 

In one instance^ a boy objected in the core sessions about having to 
do work which should be done by the janitors or the pupils ; such as cleaning 
fish bowls or lining the blackboards. The teacher to whom that boy had been 
assigned seemed to the Visiting Team the kind of person who would have listened 
to such a complaint and talked it out with understanding and sensitivity. How- 
ever, the boy could not bring himself to mention this problem to the teacher at 
school. He might have been able to express himself on the subject to the teacher 
in an accepting group situation if she were one of the participants. This is, 
of course, merely a supposition, but the lack of teacher-participants precluded 
the possibility of this kind of interaction. 

An aim of the core sessions was to develop inner strength and emotional 
stability as well as to involve the students in the program planning. It was 
hoped that concern about their . reactions to the job and to their academic work 
would spur the trainees to more effort on both fronts. Freedom of e:q)ression 
was surely evident. It was too soon at the time of the visitation to judge the 
ultimate value of the experience. 

AHALYSIS OF VARIOUS PERCEPTIONS OF AUXILIARY FUNCTIONS 

2 

As in all projects, the questionnaire listing 95 possible functions 

was distributed in the Howard Project before and after training to both staff 

and participants, who were asked to react to the helpfulness of such functions 

when performed by auxiliaries. The suggested functions were later grouped into 

2 Prepaared. at a Work Conference of Project Directors and distributed to Advisory 
Commission for comments and suggestions. 










tliree clusters for p'.orposes of analysis: these which seemed pupil-oriented 
(Cluster l); those which seemed bask-oriented (C’.uster II); and those which 
appeared harmful or at least of doubtful value when performed by an auxiliary 
(Cluster. Ill), These so-called "negative'* items were included to retjuire some 
judgment by the respondents, as they reacted to the check-list. The clustering 
was essentially tentative and exploratory (See Appendix G for coi%osite scores 
indicating the cluster and sub- cluster for each item). 

Listed in Table IX are the ten items fflost favored by auxiliaries in 
the Howard Project after training (i.e., the ten highest ranlced items in the 
posttest re: helpfulness). The table indicates how the staff reacted to the 
helpfulness of these particular items. 

. msm IX 

Comparison of Perceptions of the He3.pfulness of 
Amiliar?/- Functions' after Training in Howard Project 



Cluster 


Description of Ten Items 


Rank-Order in Posttest 


Hanked Highest by Aides 


Aides Teacher3 


Staff 


III 


Taking responsibility for the class for a 
few minutes when teacher is called away 


1 


6k 


I 


Helping pupils learn how to settle arguments 
without fighting 


2 


20 


II 


Keeping records, such as attendance and 
health records 


3 


29 


I 


Helping young children learn how to use 
crayons, scissors, paste, and paint 


k 


66 


I 


Showing pupils how to clean up and put away 
materials 


5 


24 


I 


Helping pupils improve their manners 


6 


52 



3 No teacher-trainees in program 
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Descriptioa of Ten Item s 
Cluster Eanlsed Highest - bv . Ai.de's" 



liincourage pupils to maJ^e the most 
of themselves 



Preparing bulletin board displays 

Playing games with pupils, (rhyming, 
guessing, finger games 

Stopping pupils from fighting 



Ranli Order in Fosttest 
Aides Teacher^ Staff 

7 55 

8 5 

9 73 



10 



7 



One of the principal values perceived by the Study Team in the Howard 
Project V7as the motivational impact of the am^iliaries on pupils of their own 
background. Apparently the auxiliaries sensed this ’’plus" factor since the item 
Encourage pupils to make the most of themselves" was perceived as helpful by a 
large proportion of the auxiliaries, but these particular items did not receive 
high ratings from staff. Only with respect to "Preparing bulletin board displays" 

and "Stopping pupils from fighting" did the items fall into the top ten for both 
auxiliaries and staff. 



Analysis of items which appeared in the top ten ranking items after 
training, but not before training^ reveals that the item referred to above, i.e.. 
Encourage pupils bo make the most of themselves" is included. This outcome of 

the tr'lnir^ confirms the significance of motivational factors in the Howard 
program. 




IMPRESSIONS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 

Reactions of the Aide-Participants 

Unanimously and with enthusiasm the aide-trainees in their group in- 
terview with the Visiting Team declared their intention to continue their studies 



o 

ERIC 
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even beyond their high school diploma. These were the young people who had been 
Judged as "going nowhere", as "Just getting by." Even talti<jg into consideration 
the Haifthorne effect" of this pilot progrcjn and the very natural tendency to 
give the "right" rep3.y, these same young people were quick to be negative, even 
condemning, on other points -- and only about two-thirds of them declared they 
wanted to become teacher-aides or health-aides. They had apparently agreed, how- 
ever, that there was real merit in study, further study, and they were on their 
way. This result alone attested to the value of the project. 

On other counts the results were less clear. The fact that two-thirds 
of the trainees expressed a desire to become aides In classroom or health centers 
could be viewed two ways: either as an index of success or failure depending 

upon the hopes and expectations of the perceiver. In view of the previous 
achievement record of the trainees and the relati'vely brief time in which the 
program had been operating at the time of the visit, the positive response of as 
many as two-thirds seemed to the Study Team to be heartening. Moreover, the fact 
that these young people had been motivated to improve themselves seemed more im- 
portant than whether they had responded to the particular occupational opportunity 
offered by this program. 

Some positive results in terms of a more healthy self-image were dis- 
cernible fi-om comments such as: 

"They call me ‘Mister* on the Job. It sounds good." 

"I offered to act as Junior truant officer because I know 
1*11 be accepted in the homes. They listen to me and I really 
help the kids who don*t want to come to sch'^'^l. I say to them: 

’You Just better study. Believe me! ' and uney know I know 
what I'm talking about, and they know I’m doing something about 



"I pick the leader where there’s some trouble brewing. 

I talk to him. He will listen to me. It seems good when 
you can really make a difference in what happens in the 
class . 

^i*ore I came to this program^ X was not intorested in 
health or people. I dropped out. This program makes me 
want to go on.” 



Some negative reactions were also expressed such as: 

"We should have the same books that the rest of the seniors 
have during the school year so as to be sure to keep up with 
them. Most of our readings are about poor, black people." 

"The academic part of the program should not all be about 
child development.” 

"I don't see what we've gained so far out of the core group 
sessions." (This reaction may be because the values gained 
are not easy to define . However , the motivational self- 
concept chwages described above seemed real. They had come 
from some part of the experience. It is difficult to iso- 
late the effects of the core group from the totality of the 
program. ) 

When I have a problem, X go to one of the staff members j 
I don't talk about it in a group." (This reaction indicates 
how foreign the core experience was to the previous mode of 
interaction of these trainees in a school setting which re- 
g.uired a slow and difficult adjustment period.) 

One interesting aspect of the group interview with the aides was the 
apparent frankness about some of their own deficiencies, such as: 

"We need more English. We need to learn to say things 
right if we're going to work in the classroom." 

"We have trouble, controlling the class. We're not supposed 
to hit the children, but sometimes nothing else will make them 
stop their nonsense." 



Reactions of Staff 



Because of a sudden severe snow-storm, the monthly staff meeting at the 
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home of the director of the Cardozb Project In Urban Teaching was cancelled, so 
the Visitation Team was u..prived of the opportunity to talk with ell those in- 
volved in tr.5 planning and operation of the project. Reactions of staff were 

gleaned from talks with individual instructors on the way to and from observa- 
tions . 

A spirit of excitement and fervor seemed to prevail among the staff 
members > despite some frustration over the need for more full-time members of 
the instructional staff. 

A deep insight which came through in these informal discussions was 
that It is the brighter youth who are hard to reach. They are inclined to be 
anti-social. The slow ones work hard at remediation. They recognize the need 
for remedial work, but they also have a strong sense of status about instruction- 
al content. They don*t want to be taught anything too simple - to be talked 
down to Just because they are in the lowest academic tracks. 

The staff, sensitive to those needs, were also quick to perceive sub- 
tle changes in attitude. A sense of accomplishment was conveyed in the comments 
of one staff member who seemed to be speaking for the others when she said: 

They stand taller after this program.” 

At midpoint in the program, staff evaluated progress and made recom- 
mendations. The following excerpts from their mid-term report reveals sensl-' 
tive response to feedback from trainees : 

When the year began we had two major goals — getting the 
group through to a high school diploma and getting them into 
entry jobs in the Department of Health and the Board of Educa- 
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”A3 the year has progressed several students have expressed 
desires for mor;i educabioa, some have eiipressed desires for 
jobs which are related bub for which we didn*t plan curricula. 

An examp£.e is the desire of two of the health* aides who have 
typing skills to become medical secretaries. 

"These newly emerging goals have caused us to review and 
rethink the various components to see if they meet the needs 
that have surfaced. This process is very much in the fore at 
the half-way mark. 

"Perhaps the ’demoxistration* phase (related to diploma and 
Job) is over. Now the prcgrejii*s goals must converge with goals 
as expressed by the students. Perhaps this doesn’t involve a 
change in method so much as adjustment in coabent and eE5>hases. 

< 

"Among the suggestions were that ’remediation* dominate training 
and that the specialty teachers focus on remediation using such 
means as log keeping axid reporting to remediate in writing and 
other communications skills. 

"A bigger question emerges : Is thcee a conflict between the 

method or style of this kind of curriculum development and the 
needs of the students for variety and some separation between 
the content of specialty and academic r 

"One remedy would be to start the academic year with some 
packaged units and slowly bring in the students’ experience which 
might resu.lt in units prepared to meet needs as perceived by 
students rather than our doing their perceiving for them. In 
fact, so much innovation at the beginning of the program is 
hardly well advised, since the aim is to respond to students * 
needs. It is only through constant contact with students rather 
than preconceived assmptlons that these needs can be recognized. 

"Finally, perhaps, in the future, it would be wiser to start 
by recognizing that the academic -needs are pre-eminent, since the 
trainees are students . It would then be the job of the academic 
co-ordinator to parcel out responsibility to specialty teachers 
who would function as part of the academic staff." 

Reactions of Visitation Team 

One member of the team summarized his impressions in a vivid analogy: 
The Howard Project is bidding a grand slam with a good many weak cards in the 
hand* As a high risk project, it should be viewed in the light of the difficul- 
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ties and peculiarities of the task undertaken and the setting. 

The team was also keenly aware that unless some project sponsors 
have the courage to take calculated risks, the potential of the low achievers 
and chronic absentees, i;hen motivated, will never he demonstrated. 

The Howard Project provides a provocative context within which to 
examine the three major concerns of this Study: (l) Role Development, (2) Train- 
ing, and (3) Institutionalization. 

1. Role Development 

As in most of the demonstration projects in this exploratory study, 
there was more opportunity to experiment with a variety of functions than to 
re-examine and re-define the roles of the school, the teacher, and the auxil- 
iaries in relation to the needs of pupils and to the educational enterprise in 
the community. 

Howard, aware of the limitations of a project in which teachers and 
principals were involved only peripherally, has instituted a follow-up study 
Ox its school-aide training program which was conducted in the spring term of 
1966. This study includes in-depth interviews with principals, teachers, and 
aides. This approach may help in answering some of the basic questions educators 
are asking as they view the burgeoning of the auxiliary school personnel move- 
ment throughout the country, such as: What are the tasks of the educational 

enterprise, and how can auxiliary personnel contribute most effectively to the 
accomplishment of these tasks? What changes in the way teachers see themselves 
are needed? What new ana expanded roles for teachers are made possible by the 
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utilizatioa of auxiliary personnel? How can the role of the auxiliary he most 
meaningful to himself and most he3.pful to the teachers? What does all this 
mean for the pupils? 

Lacking joint counseling sessions for teachers and auxiliaries, as 
well as schediiled time for review of their common e 2 ^eriences hy each teacher- 
auxiliary team, there was little opportunity fo glean new knowledge in these 
areas of concern. Auxiliaries were added to certain classrooms; they performed 
a variety of tasks for the teacher; and they were given training for a variety 
of activities. Some teachers met with the auxiliaries assigned to them in the 
hedf horn’ of the school day before the ahi3.dren arrived. Some also gave the 
children seat work from time to time in order to plan with the auxiliary. It 
remains for future research to delve into the dynamics of these relationships 
and to assess the pupil outcome. 

Meantime, it would appear necessary to clarify some of the ground 
rules. For example, different teachers interpreted the rule about whether 
an auxiliary should he left in charge of a class very differently. The continuum 
extended from "Never" to "For extended periods." This was, in part, dependent 
upon the ability of the auxiliary, but some uncertainty about the position of 
the D.C. school system on this matter was perceived by team members. 

Also manifest was the need for developing realistic expectations by 
the auxiliaries as to the variety and nature of the tasks they will be asked to 
perfom. It appeared to the team that the question of who does the dirty work 
(such as cleaning fish bowls and lining the blackboards) should be dealt with 
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squarely in training both auxiliaries and teachers for their joint enterprise. 

2. Training 

The training goals of this project differed sharply from those of the 
other fourteen demonstration programs^ since it was not designed solely to 
prepare the participants to function in a teacher-auxiliary partnership but 
rather pursued two parallel goals: (l) to train the enrollees as aides, An/i 
(2) to provide a high school experience leading to a diploma. 

The team sensed the staff’s laudable desire to relate the content of 
the academic courses to the daily lives and interests of the students, as well 
as their indirect approach to teaching basic language skills, the latter to 
avoid seeming to "attack" the trainees in a vulnerable area. However, the use 
of some programmed materials such as teaching machines and other electronic 
aids, might be a valuable resource in the basic skill training, particularly 
when supplemented by sensitivity training so as to integrate the cognitive 
with affective learnings. Also, auxiliaries might be encouraged to test out 
simulation, micro-teaching, and other approaches to studying classroom behavior. 
In two of the demonstration programs, auxiliaries in training, together with 
teachers in training, received a quick feedback on themselves in action through 
video tapes. Such a program involves es^ensive equipment, which would appear to 
be justified in the Howard Project because of the courage and imagination of 
those who planned this effort to reach a segment of the population that is 
usually ignored. 

Funds and the cooperation of school administrators would also be 
needed to inslude teacher-trainees in the program. The experience in the demon- 
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stratioa programs seems to indicate that a one-to-two-day orientation is not 
adequate. Neither will lecturing th teachers about how to work with auxiliaries 
do the job. 



Supervision and training afe often thought of as discrete, hut in 
developing teacher-auxiliaiy teams, supervision is actually a component of 
training. Both the teacher and the auxiliary need a skillful and sympathetic 
third party to go to with problems. At Howard, the auxiliaries reported that 
there were people on the staff to whom they could go with their problems . How- 
ever, when teachers were not part of this discussion, its productivity was 
Ujnited. 

3 . Institutionalization 

The Model School Division of the Washington, D.C., School System is 
well suited to the kind of demonstration program which Howard is developing, 
since it should be possible to ask some fundamental questions about the commu- 
nity, the children, the out-of-school agencies, the curcent roles of the 
school, the teacher and the auxiliary, and then to utilize the answers to 
these questions in developing a pnogram of stable, open-ended eioployment with 
training opportunities correlated with each step on the career ladder, on a 
work-study basis. A beginning has been made. 




Entry jobs at the G.S.-2 level ($75 a week) have been promised to 
graduates of this program. The interesting idea of having an aiixiliary training 
program as part of a high school curriculum is receiving a preliminary try-out. 
Imaginative new ideas about the utilization of auxilisries may emerge. 
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The realities of the situation may reduce the final output. For 
example, new budgetary and legislative developments have rendered the employment 
of graduates of this program less assured. Moreover, still lacking is the 
essential element recommended by this Study, that "time be scheduled during the 
school day or after school hours with extra compensation for teacher-auxiliary 
teams to review their experiences and plan together for the next day." 

The Visiting Team eJ.so perceived a lack of continuing and effective 
communication between the Institute Staff and the teachers to whom auxiliaries 
were assigned at the school. Such communication was seen as an important compo- 
nent of the "team concept" in its totality, which is fostered by the inclusion 
of teacher-trainees in a given program. 

Howe\»-er, a sense of fulfillment and hope seems to permeate this 
program. There is obvious pride in being part of a brave, new effort. It is as • 
if the "Ifewthome effect"^ had been institutionalized.. 

^*Hawthorne effect" refers to the classic study of human relations at- the 
Hawthorne plant of General Electric which proved that participation in an 
e3q)eriment has an effect upon the behavior studied. 



A_PIX)J^T TO TRAIN kVXILlAm SCHOOL P EaSONN Bt. (mCHER»^lDE5) 
131, CONJOTOIDN WIT H AN KDBA_33JST3IOTB K)R ADVANCED STUDT K)3 
mCHERS OF DXSADVANa'AGED' CHILDREN — - 

Sponsored by 

The University of Maine 

Drone, Maine 



Poverty in rural areas is often difficult for the casual visitor 
to identify » The vacationer who rides off the roads in such places as 
Puerto Rico, the AppsQsichian mountains, or in the state of Maine may see 
ramshachle houses, thin children working in a field or playing outside a 
country school* However, the surroundings may appear so idyllic* sunshine, 
intense blue slqr, tall trees, rolling hills, wildf lowers dappling the road- 
side, that he leaves with the belief that so scenic an area must be a whole- 
some place to live* The indigenous population, facing the daily task of 
making a living for a family from a worn-out farm, or seeking meaningful 
employment in a tiny village, or seeding education for their children from a 
school system which has an inade<iuate tax stricture, may have nei,ther the 
leisure nor the energy to appreciate the beauty which surrounds them* This 
reality led an early settler in Maine to state, ^You cannot eat a sunrise*" 

The i960 Census reports that 22*8 percent of all Maine families and 
40*5 percent of farm families had incomes under $3,000. In 1964, the U.S* 
Office of Education ranked Maine lowest among the states in the percentage of 
high school graduates going on to higher education, only 31 percent of whom 
do so* The educational statistics of the state reveal that, in i960, the 
median level of schooling for the adult population was 11 years, and that the 
dropout rate in high school from I961 to.1965 was 4o percent* The staff of 
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the University of Maine Project to Tr&3.n Auxiliary School Personnel offered 
as partial explanation for this statistic « the fact that Maine has an abun- 
dance of very fiiwal l secondary schools which are unable to provide a curriculinn 
which would prepsore students to cwnpete on the college level with graduates of 
larger high schools in Maine and elsewhere* Purthert the Project staff noted 
that many teachers living in rural areas « in daily contact with rur ^l poverty, 
do not, themselves, recognise the extent to which this poverty is a blocking 
factor in a pupil's ability or willingness to benefit from the learning- 
teaching process* 

. In recent years both emphasis and urgency have been given to the war 
on poverty in large cities where privation is immediately visible and threat- 
eiiing to the welfare of the entire society* The University of Maine, in its 
proposal to sponsor an institute to prepare auxiliary personnel for a role in 
education, said, "The pli^t of rural disadvantaged Americans, while less 
visible, is no less compelling of concern*" 

In 1965* the University conducted an institute on the needs of nac^ 
disadvantaged youth in Maine, and the success of that institute confirmed the 
staff's initial judgment that "continuing attention is needed to solve the 
problems of rural education*" The University was able to provide that "con- 
tinuing attention" in the I966 Project, with funding from the Office of Econo- 
mic Opportunity, in conjunction with an NDEA Institute for Advanced Study for 
Teachers of Disadvantaged Youth* 



KJRPOSES OF VBE HtOJEC^T 

Th0 purposes of *the pro^&zQ were xneulfoXd* For "bliS' auxUiery* 
tzttinees^ who were mothers receiving aid to dependent children prixnwrlly from 
rural areas, the ohjectives were to prepare these women to make a genuine 
contribution to the learning-teachlxig process, to offer them the possihillty 
of meaningful emplc^rment; and to produce shifts in their self-image, which, 
for many, had heen damaged by the prevailing stereotypes regarding welfare 
participants. 

For the teacher- trainees , the aims were to learn more about teaching 
disadvantaged children, to explore methods of effective utilization of auxill- 
aicy personnel in the classroom and in some cases to face up to their own 
stereotyped notions of a person "on welfare." 

Another significant goal \tB& to develop new roles for auxiliary 
personnel* The Eroject proposal gives the basic rationale for this effort* 

”An exploratory program of this type has goals beyond the training of 30 
teacher-aides to assume already defined roles in the educational hierarchy* 

The role of the teacher-aide is really in the process of definition." 

FRELIMIlIARf SURVEY 

Prior to the summer program, the R:*oject staff conducted a survey of 
ft rsosdtmi sample of teachers in the State of Maine to determine their perception 
of the functions a teacher-aide could be eaipected to perform and desirable 
personality traits for a teacher-aide to possess. Two hundred questionnaires 
were distributed, of which were returned — a response of 36 percent. The 
prime purpose of the questionnaire at the outset was to gain advance ln*wr- 
mation solely for curriculum planning for the Institute. To ft conslde 3 ?ftble 
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extent the staff repoirted the survey accomplished this ^al* Other values 
were later derived, since the teachers who responded contributed many sagges* * 
tioas vdjlch served as guidelines for the aides# Questions concerning school 
policy, professional ethics, social image, dress, conduct, and related con- 
cerns were based upon the results of the survey and became topics for discus- 
sion by the aides in all areas of the program. The staff report states, ”In 
a very real sense, the survey contributed to the aides beyond the essentially 
vocational nature of their previous discussions and has increased their aware- 
ness of the perijdieral responsibilities of the teaching profession, as well as 
the basic responsibilities#” 



The staff reported that in the early days of the orientation in. Jun^ 
1966, the aides es^ressed an anxiety concerning how the classroom teachers 
would receive them# A major finding of the survey was that the aides, if they 

are assigned to, and work within, an agreed-upon pattern of functions, would 

. } 

apparently be generally and widely accepted as a boon to the busy classroom 
teacher# 



The study conducted by the Maine Project staff concludes with the 
following implicatioi for teachers and aides. 

To the aide, or the aide aspirant, the survey indicates, 
in vai^ying degrees, that secretarial-clerical skills are 
the prime requisites. It appears obvious to aides and 
teachers alike that without these skills the aide's 
support to the teacher would be negligible, or at most, 
within some highly specialissed area. Equipped with 
these skills, however, emd enhanced by the aide's 
personal qualities and special tsULents, it is aOmost 
certain that she can enjoy gainful employment in the 
Public schools as well as in many other areas of the 
vocational world. 



Bq,u^.ly important as clerical and sj)ecial skills, to 
the minte of teachers, ia an intangible labelled 
riexlbility • • Th© stid© nust possess th© elasti.c jLty 
of personality to adaot to a mwiad sci^oo** s-^tna-* 
ticas and policies .-‘and'to the teaciers^thems^lyes. 

Finally, the aide must be aware that once she is identi- 
fied with school services and the teaching profession, 
she must adopt a standard of behavior commbnsurate with 
her position and worthy of the respect of the teachers, 
^udents, and community* The success or failure of the 
teacher-aide program will probably be based upon how well 
the vocational-personal ingredients are blended and 
carried out in the public schools. ^ 



TEE PROGRAM DESIGN 

The project was designed to train the two groups of participants in 
two concurrent, integrated programs: nonprofessional (teacher -aides) in an 
eight-week workshop; and professionals (teachers, principals) in a six-week 
institute. The course work was to be separate for professionals and nonpro- 
fessionals. The practicum was to be shared. Another element of the design 
included the children of the auxiliaries. These children were to receive a 
remedial program which constituted the practicum for the project. 

The complexity of this design dictated that planning for the project 
be intensive and encompass the greatest variety of concerned individuals 
possible. To assist in the planning, superintendents and principals whose 
teachers were attending the NDEA Institute were consulted by the staff prior 
to the beginning of the program at the University. Appropriate staff from the 
Maine Department of Health and Welfare was invited to help plan selection 
criteria and recruitment prc;cedures because the population from which aide- 
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trainees were to be recruited consisted of those persons receiving Aid to 
Dependent Children. The Maine Teachers Association (MTA) was also involved 
in the planning, and assisted in publicizing and supporting the program. The 
executive secretary of the MTA, who had at one time served as a staff member 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, was a consultant to the program, 

PaOQSAM PAETICIPANTS 

Thirty teachers and princijals, between the ages of 26 and ?8, par. 
tioipated in the program as enrollees in an NDEA Institute for Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Touth. These teachers were recruited throu^ the Maine Teachers 
Association and the principals of their schools. One criterion for selection 
was that the teachers come from schools **ere there was a possibility of 
employing auxiliaries during the following school year. 

Twenty-five women were recruited and selected to participate as 
auxiliaries in the program. They ranged in age from 20 to 50, and all except 
two were mothers receiving aid to dependent children. These applicants were 
recruited through the efforts of the Maine Department of Health and Welfare. 
Social workers whose case loads included such women were apprised of the . 
opportunity and, in turn, explained the availability of this training to 
women they beUeved would benefit from it and might make effective use of it. 

In s<Hie eases the social worker helped the client apply to the project; in 
other cases the applicant took the initiative. The two young women not re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children were recruited through the principals of 
their high schools. 

The criteria for selection of auxUiary-oandidates were that the 

C&ndldflfbG { l) XSGIS^ 2X *1 a 4. 

Cl years old, 2 ) be at least a high school graduate 



or express willingness to pi*epare for the high school equivalency examination; 
3) be in good mental and physical health; have her youngest child of school 
age; and 3) have a family income in the poverty range* Eligible candidates 
were given a battery of tests before the program started* These tests includ- 
ed a measure of assumed similarity and social distance* At Camp Hain-Stay, 
an organization vrith wide experience in work with disadvantaged children and 
their families, these women were further screened by the staff of the camp 
and by the director of the project* 

PEOGHAM STRUCTUBE 

Following a two-week orientation program at Camp Main-Stay, the 
auxiliaries and their children moved into a fraternity house on the University 
campus, where they remained in residence for six weeks. The teachers were 
housed locally or commuted from their own homes. The project bsuse was an 
Orono, Maine, public high school which serves eus the practicum school for the 
College of Education at the University of Maine. All the activities of the 
Institute were conducted at this school except for the audio-visual workshop 
for the auxiliaries* This component was held on the University can^us because 
of the problems involved in transporting equipment* 

In the early morning, teacher- and auxiliary-participants attended 
classes separately* The instructional program for auxiliaries included typing 
and preparation for the high school equivalency examination. The teacher- 
participants attended classes in sociology of disadvantaged groups and educa- 
tional psychology and child development during this time* 

At 10s 00 a*m* both groups met with the children in the practicum 
classes. The pupils in the practicum, all children of the auxlliary-partici- 
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pants* were divided into five gi’oups of approximately seven each. Each group 
worked with six teacher-participants and five auxiliaries. Usually only one 
teacher-aiudliaiy team worked at a time, while the others were observers. 

Audio tape and closed circuit television were used for observation and evalu- 
ation of these instructional activities. Staff members, teacher-participants, 
and aides joined in criticizing the learning-teaching activity. Opportunities 
were provided for partiexpants* es^peximentation with such procedures ass 
large group instruction, non-graded grouping, small group instruction, grouping 
by matwity, interest, and ability, one-to-one tutorial instruction, and team 
teaching. Opportunities were also provided for the investigation of highly 
directive , instructional techniques and unobtrusive "discovery** methods. Each 
practicum class was supervised and organized by a member of the Institute 
staff. The practicum lasted until 3:00 p.m. 

Every day, directly following the practicum, the teacher-auxiliary 
teams met in small seminar groups to evaluate the practicum experience as 
well as other facets of the program. Occasionally these meetings were replaced 

with seminars on particular problems. There were seven such seminars during 
the project. 

From 4:15 to 5:00 p.m., the auxiliaries participated in workshops' 

dealing with audio-visual aids or dramatics. The teachers used this time for 
independent study. 

Field trips were organized for the children in the practicum, on 

which they were accompanied by both the teacher-participants and the auxilia- 
ries. 
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Each practicum gx’oup raade two video tapes which wei^ lused in discus- 
sions » primarily for the exploration of the shifts in self-perception which the’ 
project staff had p37oposed as one of the objectives of the program. 

The content of the program was directed toward preparing auxiliaries 
to assist children, individueuLly and in small groups, in remedial work and in 
independent study, under the supervision of the teacher. The auxiliaries also 
performed clerical, monitorial, and custodial fimctions; operated audio-visual 
equipment; and prepared materials for class. 

The flexibility of the program, its sensitivity to the needs and 
desires of the teacher-participants and the aide-trainees, and its capacity to 
change structure and focus as needs were discovered, were notably enhanced by 
the presence of three process observers. These staff members were asked to 
observe with detachment all activities in the program from its very heart — 
the practicum — to activities of peripheral interest in which teacher or aide 
might be involved. The process observers were asked to ”feed back” to the 
steiff, no less than weekly, their observations and comments. Staff meetings 
inevitably extended beyond their scheduled limit because of the interest 
generated by observer reports. 
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DYNAMICS OF INTERACTION 

The variety of individuals involved in the program — teacher-trainees, 
auxiliary-trainees who were receiving aid to dependent ch ildren, and the 
auxiliaries* children — resulted in some interesting dynamics of interaction. 
Since the life experiences of these participants and their roles as community 
members differed so markedly, all brought with them stereotypes about the other- 
members of the Institute ^ widely diversified self -concepts, and a high degree 
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of doubt and anxiety about their participation in the prggrem. 

On the one hand, the teachers were generally middle-aged^ middle 
class, first-generation professionals, who had been educated in Maine schools 
and colleges. They perceived themselves as contributing members of society 
and pillars of their communities. They came to the I'lDBA Institute hoping to 
learn improved methods for teaching the disadvantaged children with whom they 
worked in their local schools, and also to learn how to use auxiliaries effec- 
tively in their classrooms. The auxiliaries, on the other hand, although they 
were in the same age range as the teachers, were lower-class, non-high school 
graduates, many of whom had married early, raised large families, lost their 
sbands through death or desertion, taken menial .jobs which proved insuffi*- 
cient for their family needs, and then had applied for aid to dependent child- 
ren. They perceived themselves as persons whom life had treated badly, as 
inadequate wives and mothers, and as a drain upon the community. However, they 
had hope that the training offered by the program could help them to change 
their lot in life. They saw the role of aide in the classrocm as possible for 
them, and as a role to be desired. Most of them, however, felt anxious about 
whether the teachers, whom they perceived as successful — not only as profes- 
sionals, but also as wives and mothers and outstanding community members - 
would accept them. The children of the auxiliaries also perceived themselves 
as failures. They knew they were not doing well in school. They had experi- 
enced the trauma of family disorganization and poverty, and they had felt 
accepted neither by their more advantaged peers nor by their’ teachers. They 
came to the project, less because they believed that they would benefit by the 

remedial assistance offered, than because they had no other choice since their 
mothers were attending. 
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The essential purpose of this complex mixture of participants was to 
change certain self-perceptions and stereotyped notions throu^ a shared 
experience of some depth. The auxiliaries and the children attended Camp 
Main-Stay for a two-week testing and orientation program. Discussions during 
this period elicited some of the feelings both auxiliaries and children had 
toward the coming program on canpis. The feeling most often expressed by both 
groups was anxiety. The aides were anxious that the teachers would not accept 
them either as persons or as members of the instructional team. The children 
were anxious lest this experience would prove to be another in a series of 
failures* and were also anxious lest their mothers too would es^erience failure 
and/or rejection by the teachers. 

Once the mothers and children were on camples with the teachers* the 
shifts in attitude became slowly noticeable by both staff and outside observers* 
The teachers, through the course, ^Sociology of the Disadvantaged and Child 
Development,” began to develop an intellectual understanding of the children 
and their mothers* The auxiliary-trainees began to develop skills in the use 
of audio-visual aids, typing, and classroom management which the teachers could 
see wo\ild be of positive benefit in their own classrooms. Further, the aides 
were studying to pass the high school equivalency examination which, for the 
first time, many of them believed they could pass. As the teachers and 
auxiliaries worked together on the remedial problems of the children, the 
children's work began to show some improvement, improvement which could be 
noted by the teachers, the mothers, and, perhaps most importantly, by the 
children themselves. 

> 

At midpoint in the training program, a few of the auxiliaries be- 
lieved themselves to be ready to take the high school equivalency examination. 
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Two of them passed it on the first o.ttGiDpt* This ©vent marked a turning point 
in the progress of the auxiliary group* The fact that two of their number had 
succeeded renewed the determination of the rest of the trainees to succeed* 

Also the teachers* attitude toward the auxiliaries changed and reinforced their 
self «*concept • The auxiliaries had proved to the teachers that they were taking 
their training seriously, that they sincerely desired to improve their status, 
and that they were intellectually equipped to succeed in the effort* The child- 
ren v/ere similarly affected* The newly won acceptance of their mothers by the 
teachers raised their mothers*' status in their eyes, and also tended to make 
the teachers less threatening and distant to the children* 

Other factors were at work consolidating the gains made and spurring 
the teachers, auxiliaries, and children on to further effort* Some of these 
factors were the constant support of the s\;aff, their ability to interpret 
these new perceptions to the individuals involved, their ability to structure 
and conduct a variety of group counseling sessions, socio-dramas, and communi- 
cation devices which supported individuals eind fostered group cohesiveness* 
Participation in a common experience which was rich in meeining to all concerned 
was perhaps the prime vector in the shift of self -perception and mutual 
acceptance* 

ANALYSIS OF VARIOUS PERCEPTIONS 
OP AUXILIARY FUNCTIONS 

As in all projects, the questionnaire listing 95 possible functions 
was distributed in the Maine Project before and after tr^^ing to both staff 
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Prep^ed at a Work Conference of Project Directors and distributed 
to Advisory Commission for comments or suggestions* 
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and participaiits, who were asked to react to the helpfulness of such functions 
v/iien performed by auxiliaries® The suggested functions were later grouped into 
three clusters for purposes of analysis: those which seemed pupil-oriented 
(Cluster I ) 5 those which seemed task-oriented (Cluster II) ; and those which 
appeared harmful or at least of doubtful value when performed by an auxiliary 
(Cluster III)® These so-called “negative” items were included to require some 
judgment by the respondents, ais they reacted to the check-list® The clustering 
v/as essentially tentative and exploratory (see Appendix G for composite scores, 
indicating the cluster and sub-cluster for each item)® 

Listed in Table X are the ten items most favored by auxiliaries in the 
Maine Project after tradning (i«e«, the ten highest ranked items jji the posttest 
re: helpfulness). The table Indicates how the staff reacted to the helpfulness 
of these particular items. 



TABLE X 



Comparison of Perceptions of the Helpfulness of Auxiliary 
Functions After Training in Maine Project 



Cluster 


Description of Ten Items Pamked 
Hiahest by Aides 


Hank Order in Posttest 
Aides Teacher Staff 


II 


Preparing A.V, materials at teacher's 
request 


1 


2 


1 


I 


Talking quietly with pupil who is upset 


2 


“5^ 


40 


II 


Keeping records, attendance, health, etc. 


3 


5 


4 


II 


Operating equipment, projector, etc® 


if 


4 


2 


II 


Helping teachers take care of pupils 
in assembly 


5 


42 


14 


I 


Taking charge of small group working in 
specisC. project while teacher works with 
another group 


6 


'-‘i. 

9 


21 


I 


Taking charge of pupils at various < 
occasions: lunch period, hallways, bus... 


7 


24 


5 


« * 

«IL 


Listening to a pupil tell a story 


8 


21. 


13 
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Descri;.'!:5-on of Tea Items i^anked 


Back 


Qrd^r in 


^osttest 


Cluster 


Highest by Aides 


Aides 


Tsacher 


stiei; 


I 


Beading 8b telling stories 
to pupils 


9 


23 


17 


III 


Stopping pupils from fitting 
(teacher usually decides when 
this is necessary) 


10 


6l 


k6 



It ±6 interesting to note that only one of the functions which 
were classified as ”taldng over a teacher function” is amorg the ten top 
ra nkin g items in the auxiliaries* perceptions, i*e«, “Stopping pupils from 
fighting” — a function which these mothers rather naturally pearceived as 
their own* The other items considered inappropriate for auxiliaries by the 
researchers received relatively low ratings* 

The greatest discrepancy in perception's of auxiliaries and the 
other respondents is found with respect to **Talking quietly with a pupil 
who is upset,” which is highly favored by the auxiliaries but not by the 
other two groups* 

There is a fairly even balance between the pupil-oriented and 
task-oriented functions among the top ten items as seen by auxiliaries, 
which reinforces the duality of role for the auxiliary, i*e*, being help- 
ful to the leeirning-teaching process, both directly through pupil contacts 
and indirectly by liberating the teacher from routine duties* There is a 
general movement toward favoring the task-oriented functions in posttest as 
opposed to pretest, particularly by staff, which seems to reflect a more 
realistic appraisal of th© capabilities of this gi*onp of auxiliaiies after 
six weeks of training* 
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However, despite the general trend toward task orientation on 
the part of auxlliariec, an examination of items which appeared in the ten 
highest ranked after training but not before treini.ng reveals that several 
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They are: 



—♦Talking quietly with a pupil who is upset , 

— Taking charge of a small group which is working on a 

special project while the teacher works with another 
group . . 

— Listoning to a pupil tell a story 

— Reading and telling stories to pupils 



The starred item was perceived by the Study Team as a most 
beneficial activity when performed by an auxiliary# Apparently it was 
the tradning process which impressed upon the aides the Importance of 
perfoiming this function. 



IMPRESSIONS OF THE PROGRAM FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 

*This program,” said one member of the Visitation Team, ”reflec- 
ted the careful planning which went into it#” The purposes of the Insti- 
tute were clearly stated in the proposal: to enhance the quality of edu- 
cation through the use of auxiliary personnel, to offetj the possibility of 
meaningful ^ployment for the Indigenous poor throu^^ a program of instruc- 
tional e:qperience, and to work toward both role definition in the education- 
al process and improved self-perc option of the individuals involved in the 
program# Each purpose was treated separately in planning to maximize the 
possible benefits accruing to all concerned — the indiv5.dual participants 
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and all involved in the learQxng*«teacliing px^esso The reauXting design 
then incorporated the goals and the pertinent techniques and stra^gies 
into a single pzt>gram« 

Although the selection of mothers receiving al-d for dep^zK^^nt 
children seemed to fit admirably in the overall objective of the program, 
it evoked immediate resistance from the teachers: "These are not the kind 

of people you want in a classroom#’* Many teachers later admitted that this 
initial reaction could be attributed to stereotyped notions about people on 
welfare# It became clear that one of the purposes of the program would 
thus have to be to change the teachers* impressions of these specific 
persons and through this new perception to challenge stereotypes about all 
welfare recipients# 

Most of the auxiliaries lacked a high school education^ and many 
had experienced family disorganization with attendant person 2 il and economic 
problems# One staff m«nber said, "The auxiliaries came on the defensive, 
not knowing what to expect Close contact with these mothers, through the 
program, revealed that most of them were looking for a new direction, a 
change in their lives# 

The director of the program obsexved that the auxiliary *s image 
of herself "began to change just by virtue of leaving the home situation*" 
He added, "She was no longer just another ADC mother: she was a woman 

getting dressed up and going to work# That made a terrific difference#** 

The desire to change was further established when eight out of 12 
who took the high school equivalency test, passed the examinaticn at the 
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end of the eunuier^ The teacher-participants who had helped by tutoring 
in the evenings shared the auxiliaries* pride in their achievement# 

A one-hour typing class each morning may have had little direct 

t , 

bearing on assistance in a classroom i but the development of such *?k1 n 
(’’cosmetic skills y” the director called them) did much to alter imsige and 
relationship. It was an occasion for jubilant celebration when one auxilia- 
ry passed her 70-words-per-minute test in typing# (Most of the others were 
able to type over 20-words-per-minute by the end of the project)# 

Commenting on the acquisition of such coispet^dey a. staff member 
said| ”If the auxxliaxy has no skills | if she walks into a classroom and 
is told to sit over there and wait for an errandi she is defeated# If she 
has skiUS) she can cope with the situation in which she finds herself#” 

The background of the mothers was occasionally richer in some 
aspects of living than that of the teachers with whom they worked# One 
auxiliary! for instance! who had come from a militairy family! had travelled 
extensively and lived abroad — for several years Ty* Turkey# 

Shortly after the program began! the Visitation Team was able to 
perceive the high esteem in which the teacher-participants held the auxil- 
iaries# Such acceptance by the teachers was a source of obvious gratifica- 
tion! even elation! to the auxiliaries# 

While one purpose of the program was to offer opportunity for new 
careers for the disadvantaged! it also worked to the advantage of the 
schools# In the staff's opinion! the program revealed definite benefits in 
seve'. <1 areas# The auxiliaries not only acted as a bridge between school 
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and the low-income children, hut also were sole to understand the children 
better and know them In a new way through helping with their speech and 
reading problems. 
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practlcum was designed to give each participant an opportunity to worls 
closely with one child at a time. Although the teacher-participants were 
at first bewildered by such on ’’unreal" situation, the project staff 
defended it on the basis that it gave the teacher an opportunity to con- 
centrate on teaching rather than using time and energy on problems of 
control. The project- director made the observation that ’’teachers tend to 
fly to administrative problems. They often become involved with the *how* 
of handling a situation rather than in teaching." This situation provided 
an opportunity to innovate, to see what could be done, given ideal circum- 
stances, then to adapt and transfer as much of the new approach as possible 
to the regular classroom. ’’Anyway,” he added, ’’standing in front of 70 
kids and lecturing on the history of Maine can scarcely be called a ’real* 



situation.” 



The program was designed to use the interaction between teachers 
and aides in the classroom as a departure point for discussion and counsel- 
ing. The three staff observers noted that sufficient time was scheduled 
to permit full development of these processes. They also found that the 
effectiveness of an auxiliary's participation in such team or group discus- 
sions was generally reflected in her effectiveness in the classroom. The 
auxiliary who participated actively euad freely in these discussions was 
just as positive in her role in the classroom. 
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The project staff also believed that the value of the three staff 
observers in this program indicated the need for a full-time observer in 
the school at all times* 

The teacher-participants of the NDEA Institute which was associa- 
ted with this project net together near the close of the program to evalu» 
ate their experiences* They made a number of recwmneudatlons for changes 
which they would like to see in future programs of this nature* Orienta- 
tion, both for teacher- and auxiliazy-participants should be longer, and 
both the objectives and process of the program should be interpreted to all 
the participants* Communication during the programf between participants 
and staff, could be facilitated by having a member of each practicum group 
attend staff planning meetings* Teachers expressed the need for the prac- 
ticum to be scheduled for more than three weeks* Teachers also believed 
that time should be scheduled so aides will have fewer conflicts between 
instzoiction (such as A*V* classes) and planning time with teachers related 
to the practicum* 

Teachers wondered whether the selection criteria for teacher- 
participants might be changed* Their feeling was that teachers who choose 
to attend an NDEA. Institute tend to be those who desire self-improvement* 
They believed that ”other teachers needed the experience more*” 

The staff reported that the training would be assured of more 
impact once teachers and aides were working in their schools if they could 

have been selected in teams of one teacher and one aide who would train 

. * • * > * ' 

together and then return to the same classroom to work together during the 
school year* 
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Evaluation of the overall program by the project staff revealed 
the advantages of embedding an integrated aux:Iliary and teacher training 
program in the context of a reea^ though admittedly innovative, instruction- ^ 
al program for rural disadvantaged children. The quality and quantity of 
interaction among staff -teacher-aide-child, all channel^ toward improving i 
the learning situation for children, resulted in a successful learning 
e^^ience for staff, teacher, and aide as well. Certainly questions re- j 

maxn unanswered but a few have been clearly and conclusively answered, 
insofar as this demonstration is concerned. ’There is no reason to dis- j 

qualify a person as a potential- auxiliary in the classroom solely on the j 

is of her stat-us as an A.D.C. mother. A highly intensive prograun of 
relatively short duration ^ begin to change the stereotyped thinking and i 
attitudes that teachers have of poverty fhmlUes and of A.D.C. mothers in 
particular. Stereotypes that children and mothers ftyjm disadvantaged back- j 
grounds have developed of teachers and school can be hrou^ into question 
"hen opportunity is provided for oommunicatlon in a natural, mutual effort j 

to improve the learning situation for children. A whole host of attitudes .i 

that teachers have developed concerning children, subject matter, and 
learning that tend to make the classroom rigid, cold and inhospitable ogn 
be affected by the introduction of aides.” 

I 

The Director believed that in the Maine program such changes did j 

and therefore can occur. Whether positive results can or w5.11 be duplica= i 

in less fortuitous circumstances remains to be seen, but the fact that 
some shift in attitudes and self-perception appears to be possible under 
laboratory conditions encourages ftirther effort to achieve these outcomes. 
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A HvaTECP !To TR AIN AW Tas 

RQIS OF NOKEROgglSSIONALS IN EDUCATION 

Sponsored by , . 

University of California Sxtenslou 
Riverside, California 

"Properly b&lected and trained, an auxiliary from a disadvantaged 
neighborhood should be veiy helpful to a *niddle-^lase* teacher in providing 
a more meaningful and effective learning environment*" This statement from 
the director of the project sponsored by the University of California at 
Riverside e:sQ>resses the conviction on which the project was built* He said 
further, "I feel that adding an auxiliary to an overcroifded classroom is a 
good thing, but I view providing jobs for people needing work as even more 
significant; discovering what they can do in building relationships between 
school, home and comraiudty;' and ut Hissing their experiential knowledge and 
insights about children — many of whom come from economically deprived cir- 
cumstances similar to their own#" 

With funding from the O.E.O. , the University designed a program which 
would prepare 4o auxiliaries to fiissist teachers with the elementary and junior 
high school instructional functions, and to prepare teachers to use auxili- 
aries effectively* This purpose was paralleled by the intention ,of showing 
that such teaching assistants can make significant contributions toward the 
develojonent of an exciting learning program* Also among the objectives of the 
program were the improvement of interperson^ relations in the schools and 
the . strengthening of school-community relations through the involvement of 
adults in meaningful roles in the educational program# Another objective of 
the program was to prepare junior high echool •©tudenha as assistants in 
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timed otservatione for the collection of opecific data (referred to as 
ball stuff” by the project staff •«- not interpretation)* It was hoped that 
possible benefits to both the quality of education and the deTelopment of the 
junior hi^ school students would be demonstrated by this endeavor* 

The development of this program was facilitated by the professional 
staff’s previous experience with a similar project at Val Verde Elementary 
School (in Perris, Calif*), discussed in detail in New Careers for Nonprof es« » 
sionals.. in Educatlon i published in 1966 by the University of 0aliforn5.a 
Esd;ension at Riverside* Host of the training and research staff in the 1966 
Project had served in the Val Verde Project* On the staff of the current pro- 
gram were four nonprofessionals* three women and a man* The women were two 
housewives and a college student* The man was previously luiemployed* 

A 20-room elementary school, the Del Norte Public School in Ontario 
(Calif*), was used by the program* The jiuiior high students were instructed 
in another school* 

As part of the pre-planning program the director consulted with the 
administrative and consultant staff of the Ontario District Superintendent of 
Schools* The pre-p la t nn i n g consultations involved the needs of the school 
system in terms of auxiliary personnel training, orientation of teachers to 
work with auxiliaries, and the development of policies compatible with require- 
ments of both this Project and the University Extension course, ’’Procedures 
for Improving Classroom Instruction.” The course was scheduled at the request 
of the Ontario School District. All professionals on the Project staff 
taken the course in the 1963^66 academic year* Among the emphases of the 
course was the use of parent volunteers or paid auxiliaries, cross-age teach- 



Isgy and using classroius discussion groups as a zaeans of dealing more effec** 
tively vdth behavior and motivation to learn# 

PBQflTairt 'psm jatpm& 

The teacher-participants were recruibed from Sbctension courses 
which, had been held during the first and second s©nesters of the 1965^66 
academic year# The selection of these 20 professionals w/as made by a com- 
mittee composed of two principals! one curriculum consultant! and two 
teachers# 



The composition of the auxiliary-pai*ticlpants gives an . indication 
of Ontario *s mixed population# Included were 35 Caucasians! of whom 10 were 
Mexican-Americansi and five Negroes# Three-»quarters of them qualified as 
below poverty level* There were 38 women and two men# 

The auxiliaries were recruited through advertis^ent of the program 
in community newspapers and the Union Newsletter# Principals in schools 
where candidates had children enrolled and teache* who were la the Val »/erde 
project and knew some of the parents informed some candidates about the pro- 
gram# Sixty candidates responded# During six small-group sessions (ten can- 
didates at a time), they were interviewed by a selection conanittee composed 
of three principals, one teacher! and three people who had been auxiliary- 
trainees in tie Val Verde project# These interviews took place during the 
week before the opening date of the program# The project staff found the 
late and hurried procedm'c unsa+.isfactory, bn-b late funding made any other 

procedure impossible# 



Candidates were selected on the basis of fondness for ehildren« 
patience and a high level of tolerancoy willingness to accept responsibility, 
restraint in the use of crude or abusive language, wi3.1iijgness to refrain 
from use of physioal force or coercion, absence of any record of cruelty 
toward children, special talent or skills, and availability for employment 
In the fall. 

PURPOSES . 

The program was designed to prepare the auxiliary to function in 
seven discrete areas which had been developed from the eaqperimentation of the 
Val Verde program. These functions were chosen for this project l^cause the 
staff believed the performance of these functions would contribute to the 
growth and development of the children being taught. These functions relate 
mainly to the affective side of the leaming^teaching process. They are: 

1. Listener - Listens to one, two, or up to six children read, tell 
stories, etc. 

2. Trouble shooter - Works with overly active children (up to ei^t) on 
learning and behavioral problems, helps them plan learning activities. 

3* Relater - Works with children who seem isolated, alone a great desiL, 
or have crises at home. Helps new children become adjusted. Done 
individually or in small groups. 

4. Supporter - Supports children who get hurt and discouraged In learning 
activities, especially with new tasks. 

Insplrer - Works with children as they show signs of creativity. 

Takes them away from class for library work and possibly on field 
trips for observation and research. 
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6* Linker - Visits homes and the corumunity, interprets goals of the 

school and progress of the children* Communicates community and home ‘ 
information back to the teacher* 



n 

i t 



Trainer Helps older children wox'k with younger children Ixx cross- 



age teaching* Offers support and skill training* 




As the summer Institute proceeded* and the teachers and aides had 
an opportunity to test the perfoimance of these functions in the practicum 
classrooms* they found the functions to be particularly beneficial to the 
disadvantaged children with idiom the aides were working* For example* the 
aides discovered that children coming from large families and in large classes 
seldom had had an adult with whom they could talk and who would take time to 
listed to them as individuals. The listener* for children who speak English 
as a second language* played an even more crucial role* He becomes an adult 
who can provide corrective feedback in English* as well as providing an oppor- 
tunity for the child to practice his second language* 

The trouble shooter’s function was to help the teacher in under- 
standing the aggressive and hyper-active chiid^ and to help the child control 
himself and others. Teachers found that they could not, in rnamy cases, 
anticipate when a disturbance was about to erupt in their classroom because 
their attention was directed specifically to the small group with whom they 
were working* The trouble shooter could often identify the symptoms of inci- 
pient trouble* and move in to intervene, or, where professional attention was 
indicated, the aide could call it to the teacher’s attention. 



The relatfr was in a position to work with children who appeared to 
be Isolated and did not interact with many other children. Through indivi- 
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dual work with such children the aides discovered that this isolation was 
often the effect of instability in the child* s family, a death, hunger, or 
even violence in the family — an event which was not uncommon. 

Other activities for which aides were prepared and for which, in 
the practicum, they and the teachers discovered the need were: 1) offering 

support to children, individually or in groups, where children had known few 
success experiences and were reluctant to try new things $ 2) providing oppor- 
tunities for children to learn from events and materials around them; 5) 
encouraging children to ea^Iore new areas of interest; helping older 
children pl «n learning eaqperiences for younger children; and 5) acting as a 
between school and home. Some auxiliaries made home visits which were 
designed to develop and extend the children’s previously limited relationship 
with adults. 

PHOGHAM STRUCTURE 

The daily program began at 8:CX) a.m. with a pla nn i n g session for the 
teachers and auxiliaries who would he working together in the practicum. The 
three-hour practicum followed, from 9:00 to 12:00. This was a real classroom 
situation in which the teachers and auxiliaries worked together, with the 
auxiliaries performing the functions for which they were being trained* The 
teach" V -guxillary teams then met for one-and-a^half hours* evaluation session 
beginning at about 1:15 p.m. The project day closed with a two-hour session 
of ft lrl the participants and staff, from 3»00 to .5:00 p.m* for Training in 
Human Relations, also referred to as Sensitivity Training. Home visits were 
made before and after the work day, during lunch, and occasionally during the 
time alloted for the discussion period. 
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The early afternoon team meetings were devoted to dijaoiisslon of the 
actual 62{perience of the practicum and of data collected from home visits* 
Topics of discussion also included problems of communicationy characteristics 
of the economically deprived and culturally disadvantaged childi and litera- 
ture from the social sciences about teaching and leax’ning* 

The large group session for Training in Human Relations brought 
together all 70 of the people involved in the project* The session was 
modeled on the ’Therapeutic Comments” concepts of Maxwell Jones and somewhat 
after the Human Relations Training Program of the National Training Labora- 
tory* The instructional staff | the teacher-participantSf and the auxiliaries 
discussed personal and interpersonal problems in an effort to develop stan- 
dards of appropriate behavior* 

The ^5 junior high school students followed a somewhat similar 
schedule* Three teachers, one junior high school principal, and two auxili- 
aries (one of whom had worked on the Val Verde Project) were directly involved 
in the preparation of the students to act as process observers in the ele- 
mentary school. These students worked in clusters with the teacher-partici- 
pants, to learn research and observational techniques so that they could 

provide, not conceptual or evaluative feedback, but ’’eyeball stuff” as one 
director put it. 

Closed circuit television was used in the project to aid the staff 
and participants in self-evaluation as well as in their research in the 
learning-teaching process. Pour television video tape recorders were used 

for the project, with each team of two junior high students handling a camera, 
monitor, and recorder. 
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ANALTSIS OF VARIOUS P^IRCOTIONS 
OF AUXILIARY FUNCTIONS 

As in all projects, the questionnaire^ listing 95 possible functions 
was distributed in the Riverside Project before and after training to both 
staff and participants, who v/ere asked to react to the helpfulness of such 
functions when performed by auxiliaries* The suggested functions were later 
grouped into three clusters for purposes of analysis?, those which seemed 
pupil«K>rlented (Cluster I); those vdiich seemed task-oriented (Cluster II); 
and those which appeared harmful or at least of doubtful value when performed 
by an auxiliary (Cluster III)* These so-called '^negative” items were inclu- 
ded to require some judgment by the respondents, as they reacted to the check- 
list* The clustering was essentially tentative and eiqoloratory (see Appen- 
dix G for cotiq)osite scores, indicating the cluster and sub-cluster for each 
item)* 

Listed in Table XC are the ten items most favored by auxiliaries in 
the Riverside Project after tz^ining (i*e*, the ten highest ranked items in 
the posttest re; helpfulness)* 



TABLE XU 

Comparison of Perceptions of the Helpfulness of Auxiliary 
Functions After Training in Riverside Project 

p 

Description of Ten Items Ranked Rank Order in Posttest 

Cluster 
I 

I 



Highest by Aides 

Taking charge of a small group which 
is working on a special project* 

Listening to a pupil tell a story* 



Aides Teachers Staff 



^Prepared at a Work Conference of Project Directors and distributed to 
Advisory Commission for comments or suggestions* 

2 

Data available for aides only* 







Cloister 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



Dgsoyiption of Ten Items Ranked Baukgd Order iu Posti^est 

Hi^.est by. Aides Aides geao^iers Staff 



Giving a pupil a chance to show 

how he can do somsthing well. 3 

Encouraging pupils to help each 

other. if 

Encouraging pupils to malce the 

most of themselves. 3 

Interesting a restless pupil in some 
of the available activities. 6 



Helping pupils learn how to settle 
arguments without fighting. 7 

Talking quietly with a pupil vho 
is upset. 8 

Helping a pupil look up information 
in a book. 9 

Helping pupils improve special skills 
(such as in gym, sewing, or dancing). 10 



Riverside was the only project in which all ten of the top ranking 
items were pupil-oriented (Cluster I). It is striking that of those ten 
items, seven were grouped in the sub-cluster as affective , and three were 
subgrouped as cognitive . This datum seems even more dramatic when viewed 
in relation to process. Riverside, prog . unmatically, placed greatest empha- 
sis of any of the projects upon sensitivity training, which took place every 
day from 3s 00 to ^:00 p.m. The focus on sensitivity was reinforced in the 
practicum eaqperience, in the daily review of that e:qperience by auxiliary- 
teacher teams, and the use of video-taped reporductions of these estperiences 
for purposes of self-evaluation. The combination of these unique components 
appeared to be reflected in the orientation toward pupil-oriented functions 
in the posttest for auxiliaries who were fairly typical of the composition of 
the total group of trainees in terms of mixed ethnic background and low 
socio-economic status. This outcome reinforces the finding mentioned earlier 



that differences among processes in the training programs are likely to have 



a greater affect upon learning than the personal characteristics of the train- 
ees* 

An analysis of those itens ranked in the top ten after training hut 
not before training further substantiates the inspact of the traijaing process 
on the auxiliaries. The following significant items were some of those 

deemed helpful by the auxiliaries after they were exposed to Riverside’s 
program: 

— Giving a pupil a chance to show he can do something welX 
~ Encouraging pupils to make the most of themselves 
— Talking quietly with a pupil who is upset* 

Again it seems that Riverside’s emphasis on sensitivity training 
caused auxiliaries to deem most helpful that which the Study Team perceived 
to be highly beneficial to the pupil when performed by an auxiliary* 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE PROGRAM FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 

As one member of the Visitation Team saidy ’The innovations of the 
project were impressive*” Use of junior high school students as observers, 
the use of closed circuit television to record the sessions,, cross**age 
teaching, and the frankly experimental sensitivity training were among the 
innovative techniques employed and e3q>lored in the program, in an attempt to 

demonstSTate the possible roles or functions of both professionals and auxili* 
aries in a classroom* 

The project staff believed that the junior high school students’ 
participation in the project was the weakest, most anxiety-producing element 
of the entire program. However, teacher-participants, in a group interview, 
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agreed that while this esjeriment was not easy, it was profitable and might 
lead to new concepts of the contributions of such students to social science o 

It was found when the staff divided the students into two 
groups — one to act as observers, the other as cross-age teachers — that 
the junior high students were more effective as cross-age teachers than as 
observers. Using them as non-participating observers in the classroom proved 
not uniformly successftil, according to the project staff, inaismuch as it 
distorted the environment of the classroom amd created hostility toward the 
observers. The project director noted that *'the junior high youngsters who 
worked with the video equipment were exceedingly reliable and effective. I 
suspect,” he added, '’there is something develo|miental in all this: perhaps 

boys at this age like to work with gadgets, the second most interesting thing 
for them to do would be cross-age teaching, and the third and least interest- 
ing would be observation and research. But there is something very funda- 
mental about the relationship of the junior high youngsters to the total 
project. It is probably the *intergenerational' problem. Older people have 
great difficulty understanding teenagers and vice versa. Thou^ we had some 
success with breakthroughs, we would have needed much more time to develop 
this kind of approach to adequate effectiveness. The young students appeared 
to be willing, but the adults seemed less so.” 

Teachers and auxiliaries appeared to learn more from the confronta- 
tion with themselves on television thsin they could have from amy verbal 
description of what had taken place in the classroom. The value of the 
closed circuit television wsis indicated by what the project staff held to be 
impressive behavior changes and by new insights for the participants. 
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With the assistance of auxiliaries it was also possible for the 
program to explore the educative factors in the utilization of cross-age 
relationships in the classroom# This was an experiment begun at Val Verde 
and further developed during this program# 

Participant evaluation of the sensitivity tra in i n g revealed need 
for a program with more emphasis oh sensitivity training than on sensitivity 
experience# The staff felt that the participants used the session too much 
for investigation of the personalities of those involved in the program amd 
not enou^ for utilizing its value in the practicum and in the overall educa- 
tive process# 

Discussion with the participants indicated that few wished to re- 
move the sensitivity training from the program, but many felt it would be more 
beneficial with more direction# One suggestion was to cut. the size of the 
group: 70 people form too large a group for such training# The project staff 

believed that while a large group gives reactions in breadth, a small group 
meaningfully gives reactions in depth. 

The range of the participants* response to the sensitivity training 
can be gauged from the following exchange: 

”It*s been a complete waste of time# It*s a whipping for me every 
day from three to five o’clock#** 

**I disagree# It was excellent# It helped me to understand myself 
and to understand and tolerate others#** 

Despite the range of reactions, it appeared that considerably more 
paz*ticipants reacted favorably to the experience than did not# In the final 
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week of the program, after school was over, the participants had options of 
meeting regularly for sensitivity training or doing other things in winding 
up the project. Most chose to attend the sensitivity training, 

I>oring the interview with teachers which was conducted by the Study 
Team, the chairman asked the teacher-participsuits to describe how they had 
felt about the idea of having a teacher-aide to assist in their own class- 
rooms before the Project, Most of the responses indicated that the teachers 
had had misgivings. Some responded that they felt threatened by the possi- 
bility of another adult "invading” their classroom. One replied, ”I had time 
to do what I should do as a teacher, and I didn’t think I needed any extra 
help, or that anyone else could be involved in a helpful manner,” However, 

they asserted that their opinions toward aides had changed in the course of 
the Project, 

”A year ago I had an entirely different concept of teacher-aides, 

I didn’t really think they should enter into teaching — today, I do.” 

One teacher gave her reasons for changing her mind toward the use of 
aides. "Aides provide an opportunity to reduce the teacher-pupil ratio. This 
is a tremendous opportunity to improve the instruction that takes place in the 
classroom. Although the aide does not do the instructing, he makes it possible 
for the instruction to improve. To reduce class size in California by one 
pupil would mean building 5,000 new cleissrooms. While this is physically 
impossible, it is not so impossible to add an aide to the classroom, increasing 
the number of adults who can focus on the children’s needs,” 

One of the Visitation Team who had found the entire project "daring, 
sincere, and consistent,” said, "Innovation usually means doing in your own 







school for the first tiniej soirethiiig which lins already been done down the 
road; innovation should mean doing something which has never been tried 
before,” The Riverside Project tried many things v;hich had not been tried 
before, succeeded in some but contributed to research in the learning-teaching 
process in all, 

FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW AFTER PLACEMENT 

An unusual opportunity for evaluation of this program was provided: 
a group interview vdth 12 auxiliary-trainees who had been placed in the Ontario 
School System and several teacher-trainees who were employed in that same system 

The auxiliaries described their respective functions, which varied 
considerably from one to another, but which had several common features# All 
reported some personal contacts with the children. Many indicated that the 
emphasis upon listening in the Simimer Institute had made these contacts more 
meaningful# Yard duty was seen by several auxiliaries as far^more than a 
monitorial function. Rather, it appeared to them as an opportunity to relate 
to the children. Apparently these auxiliaries found reinforcement and ways 
of expressing their inter cot in the affective elements of their role — an 
interest which was evident in their x^eactions to the questionnaire# 

Significant variations of functions and responsibilities were 
reported which seemed to be determined largely by the capabilities of the 
auxiliaries. For example: home visits, access to confidential files, and 
contacts with Spanish-speaking parents were provided for some auxiliaries and 
not for others. In certain cases, auxiliaries who were not assigned home 
visits on school time were allowed to make such visits on their own time; 
they eagerly volunteered for this service# 
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It was particularly interesting to note that a belief appeared to 
be shared by all the auxiliaries interviewed that the aki l H s they had learned 
at the Institute were, in fact, being utilized — this, despite the wide 

T'AYICPO f\-P 

X A?pux w«iu« XU wouxa unereiore seem tnat the auxiliaries 



who had more limited roles accepted these limitations and trusted the teachers 
with whom they had trained and who were now responsible for assigning functions 
to individual auxiliaries* 



The equitable and efficient utilization of the auxiliaries may have 
stemmed in part from the fact that the Supervisor of Reading in the Ontario 
School System had served on the instnictional staff of the Summer Institute. 
This continuity was in sharp contrast to amother project where inadequate 
communication between the sponsoring University and the school system pre- 
vailed* In the latter instance, auxiliaries who had been trained to assist 
in the instructional process were utilized as general school aides with little 
or no contact with the children. 

The major problem in continuity between the training and the employ- 
ment situations appeared to concern teacher-trainees. All these teacher- 
trainees had become enthusiastic about the potentiality of utilizing auxilia- 
ries in the classroom, but not all were assigned aides by their principals 
when they returned to their respective schools, to the keen disappointment of 
the teachers who were deprived of the opportunity to apply their new insights 
in their own classroom. This outcome, even under conditions of close coopera- 
tion between the sponsoring institution and the local school system, is 
further evidence of the need for inservice training of those will actually 
^ together, rather than prolonged training prior to employment. 
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In essence f the follow-up lnterv5-ew reflected the suffectlve 
emphasis of the Institute which had been reinforced by school-tmiversity 
cooperation in pla n ning, training and implementation. 







CONCLUSIONS ] 

i 








MA.TOR FIliDINGS 




The Study was concerned with role development and training of 
auxiliarieB, and with the impact which the utilization of low-income auxil- 
iaries in school settings may have upon (1) pupil learnings, (2) parent - 
school relations, (3) teacher competence, (4) the develojanent of the auxil- 
iaries, themselves, as workers and persons, and (5) the system or sub -system 
within which the auxiliaries are institutionalized. 

MAJOR FIinXtNGS 

The Study demonstrated that some of the desired outcomes from the 
training and utilization of low-income workers as auxiliary school personnel 
could, in fact, be realized \mder favorable conditions. The programs were 
analyzed through the use of a uniform questionnaire, through process observa- 
tions by Visiting Seams, and through interviews with instructional staff and 
participants. The ma;jor findings are summarized below. 

1. Role Development and Relationships 

. . . Low-income auxiliaries with minimum education appeared to be 
capable of assisting with the learning-teaching process in the classroom with 
benefits to pupils, particularly when the auxiliaries were carefully selected 
and trained. 

. . . This meaningful occupational role for low-income, educationally 
disadvantaged persons often appeared to have a positive impact upon their 
familial and community roles, as well as upon their self-concept. 
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• • • Auxiliaries frequently established ccmiaunicatlon with pupils 
and parents of their own baclsground in school situatlcms and helped to reduce 
hooie .school alienation. 

Auxiliaries o:ften appeared to serve as role models for disad- 
vantaged pupils — vblch might well be a significant motivational factor in 
the child's or youth's development. 

. . . Many tesichers who participated In the programs reported that 
they perceived their own roles in new perspective after worlsing with aides in 
the classroom — i.e.^ as more highly professional with emphasis on diagnosis^ 
planning and coordination^ rather than solely upon teacher-pupil interaction. 
This new role was seen as additive rather than as a substitute for teacher- 
pupil Interaction. 

. . . Ohere was a hi^ degree of mutuality in the perception of 
auxllienles, teacher-tralnses/ and Instructional steiff^ mutuality of percep- 
tions before and after training; and mutuality of perceptions of the helpful- 
ness and frequency of occurrence of specific functions of auxiliaries. Obis 
mutuality of perception appeared to be a positive factor in the demonstration 
programs. 



... A salient outcome was that all concerned — administrators; 
supervisors; teacherS; and smcillary personnel (i.e.; counselors; curriculum 
specialists; etc.) bad to rethink their roles and relationships when aides 
were Introduced into a school system; in order to develop viable; purposeful 
teams and integrate all available school services to meet pupil needs. 
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... In essence^ the introduction of auxiliaries appeared to serve ^ .. 
a catalytic function in the development of all roles in the school system. 

2 . Training 

. . . Training \/as identified &e essential factor in the effective 
use of auxiliaries. Employment without training appeared to present many 
problems . 



• . . There vas no significant correlati(» between success in the pro* 
gram and ethnicity or previous training of the auxiliary-participants, thus 
reinforcing the proposition that persons of various backgrounds and levels of 
academic achievement can be trained to perfom auxiliaxy roles effectively in 
a school setting. 

• . . Vhen both teachers euad auxiliaries participated in demonstration 
programs as trainees, the effectiveness of training appeared to be facilitated. 

• . . These mutUiU. learnings were even more apparent when the members 
of each teacher-auxiliary team had time regularly scheduled within the school 
day to review their experiences of working together in the classroom and to 
plan as a team under competent supervision for their future interaction within 
the classrocm. 

. . . Optimum results were obtalred idien the aide and the teacher who 
wo\ild be working together during the coining school year vere trained together. 

. . . Skill training and basic education, thou^ necessary, seemed to 
be Inadequate without Insbructloa. in the foimdation«_,of htuoan development and 
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vithout group or Individual counseling^ as trainees moved into new roles and 



learnings were needed to fortify and Integrate theory, such experience to be 
provided either through a practicum or in an actual on-the-job work experience, 
under close and highly coB5)etent supervision. 

• • . Inservice training appeared to be the prime desideratum of 
auxiliaries as they entered this new area of responsibility. 

3« Institutionalization 

... A selection process irtiich recognizes potential yet eliminates 
those who weem to be incapable of develojanent in the specific role to be 
filled was seen as a crucial factor. 



. • • While employment without training often proved uz^roductive, the 



reverse was equally true: training without employment tended to provoke 
anxiety and lead to frustration, since even the most sincere assurance of 
employment sometimes proved impossible to implement. 

. . . Employment prior to training so that the trainee was already 
an incumbent rather than merely a job applicant, appeared to be the ideal 
situation. 



placement in a given job category so as to provide a probationary period, a 
practice which school systems found helpful. 



relationships. 




It was clearly evident that opportunities for expeilential 



. . . Preservice training of employees sometimes preceded final 
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stable emplc^nneat with opportunity for upward mobility was seer^ . 



as essential to a successful program. 

i . . Training on a work -study basis proved to be a nmijor factor in 
upward mobility. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In essence^ the experience in the 15 demonstration programs which 

were operating in 1966 seemed to indicate that it is not likely that the 

% 

desired outcomes from the utilisation of auxiliary personnel in a given 
school situation would be realised unless certain pre-conditions to their 
use were established, so as to avoid or resolve some of the difficulties 
which are likely to occur without infoimed, thoughtful, and cooperative 
pre-planning. 

Specific recommendations are presented below, based on the e 35 )erien- 
ces, thus far, in role development and training demonstrations. The recommen- 
dations refer to all types of auxiliaries, not merely to those from low-income 
groups • 

1. Role Definition and Development 

. . . That role specifications of auxiliaries be defined Initially, 
in order to provide a frame of reference for a new set of relationships, thus 
preventing either underutilization by unconvinced proffteslonals or overutill- 
zatlon by administrators faced with manpower shortages. 

... That role definition, which Indicates "the givens," be balanced 



with I'ole deve lopment, which gi\’es variety and scope to the program 
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. . . That overenphaslo on role differentiation and role prerogati*ves be 
avoided, together with their concomitants of rigidity and divisiveness. j 

X 

^ 1 

... That the functions of individual ain^iliaries and of the profess ion-^^|J 
als with whom they work be developed reciprocally in terms of the dynamics of | 
each specific situation. I 

... That the whole range of teaching functions be re-examined, so as to | 
differentiate those which may be delegated to nonprofessionals (such as monito- | 
rial, escorting, technical, clerical) from the more important functions directly | 
related to Instruction and to home-school relations in which assistance of ^ 

nonprofessionals may be of value. | 

. . . That teaching functions he further exa^iined to identify the more com- i 



plex and highly professional fimctions which should be performed by a teacher 
alone, such as diagnosis of the learning needs of pupils, planning programs to 
meet these needs, and orchestrating other adults, both other professionals and 



nonprofessionals, in the execution of such programs. 

2. Training 

a) Preservice 

... That the program be planned cooperatively by school systems, insti- 
tutions of hifeher learning, community action agencies, professional staff, and 



participants . 

. . . That there be preservice training of auxiliaries to develop commu- 
nication skills and other concrete skills as well as some of the basic under- 






standings needed for success during their first work experience, thus bolstering 
self-confidence and encouraging further effort. 



. . . That the training be differentiated to meet the special needs and 
characteristics of each group, considering such variables as the age of the 
trainees and the level (elementary, middle, or secondary) at which they are 



o 
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being trained to work. 



. . . That there be orientation of both the administrators and the pro- 
fessionals with whom the auxiliaries will be working, including an opportunity 
for the expression of any doubts or resistance which may exist, and for con- 
sideration of the new and 'Challenging leadership role of the professional vis- 
a-vis the nonprofessionals, and also the new supervisory role of administrators 



vis-a-vis teacher-auxiliary teams . 

... That institutes for auiministrators, teachers, or other profes- 
sionals and auxiliaries be conducted, where a new concept of team operation 
can be developed. 



... That a practicum be included in all preservice training — i.e., 
a field experience where professionals and nonprofessionals try out and eval- 
uate their team approach, under the close supervision of the training staff. 

... That training of trainers and supervisors be provided. 

. . . That the school system or systems in which the auxiliaries are 
to work be involved in the planning, thus enabling the trainers to render 
the program more relevant to the employment situation. 

... That hiring precede training, wherever possible, so that 
trainees will be given orientation for an actual job assignment. 

. . . That professionals and nonprofessionals who will be working 
together on the job receive preservice training on a team basis. 



b) Inservice 



... That there be a comprehensive, continuing, in-depth program 
of development and supervision of auxiliaries closely integrated with a 
long-term program of stable, open-ended employment, so that each level 
of work responsibility will have comparable training available. 









2Siat mechajilfims for piocess observations feedback be 
develoiped vlth a spirit of cipenness to suggestion so that dyncuslc role 
concepts and relati^ehiti 

^ - = QW vvMfliw** Vii «|| vw«WV«Mav w OJ^^V*4iAtfaV» 

situation* 



• •• !U»t both group and individual counseling be available* 

. . • Ihat the training of professionals and nonprof essionals on a 
team basis, started in preservice, be continued and intensified in inservlce 
training, vlth enqphasis ipon coorpetent si^pervislon* 

c) Higher Education (on a work-study basis) 

3!hat the cooperation of two-year colleges ^both junior colleges 
and ccenmunity colleges) be sought la the development of programs for auxil- 
iaries who would move into roles requiring more knowledge and skills than at 
the entry levelj ior example, library-aides might have one or two years* 
training in the objectives and procedures of library operation, and counselor- 
aides might have special training in guidance principles^ 

• •• That cooperation of colleges of teacher education and departments 

of education in institutions of higher learning be sought in two respects: 
first, by providing educational opportunities for auxiliaries who desire to 
qualify for advancement to the professional level, and second, in incorpora- 
ting into their curriculum the e^anded role concept of the teacher as one uho 
is able to organize appropa'la-fcc a-osota'oesj, T>oth. htunan and material, in meeting 
the needs of children* 
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Since the demonstration programs conducted for the first phase of 
the Study in I566 were primarily for the purposes of role developoient and 
training^ institutionalization — the focus of the second phase of the Study — 
was not a significant component of these demonstrations. However, in every 
training program, the need for institutionalization was stressed by staff and 
participants alike. OJhey believed that the anticipated benefits had been 



realized in their training experience, but they also believed that training 
for Jobs that were not stable or were at best "dead-end” would be frustrating 
to the participants. The following recommendations on institutionalization 
are, in effect, a look into the future rather than a look backward at the 
f 1966 demonstration programs. They represent the needed developments, as 

perceived by innovators in the field, for the optimum effectiveness of aujcLl- 
lary personnel in American education. 

3» Institutionalization 

... That the first step be a definite commitment by the decision- 
makers in a given school system to the training and utilization of auxiliary 
I personnel. 



' 







t 










. . . That when and if a school system decides to utilize auxiliary 
personnel, the program be incorporated as an integral pstrt of the school 
system, not treated as an extraneous and temporary adjunct to the system. 

. . . That goals be thought throu^ carefully, stated clearly, and 
implemented by means of definite procedures. 

. . . That there be cooperative planning by the school systems, local 









institutions of higgler learning^ and the indigenous leadership of the casmunity^ 
served by the schools, bo;^ before the program has been Inaiigurated and after 
it has been institutionalized. 



. . . That each step on the career ladder he specified in terns of 
Job descriptions, salaries, increments, and fringe benefits, moving from 
routine functions at the entry level to functions vhich are more responsible 
and more directly related to the learning-teaching process with appropriate 
training available at each stage of development on a work -study basis. 



. . . That local institutions of higher learning be involved in the 
inservice training, \dierever possible and appropriate. 



. . . That professional standards be preserved and that all tasks 
performed by nonprofessionals be supervised by a professional. 

o . . That professionals be asked to volunteer when they are ready 
to use nonprofessionals, rather than having auxiliary personnel assigned to 
them without any option on their part. 

. . . That encouragement of those who desire to train and qualify for 
advancement be expressed in such a way that others who prefer to remain at 
the entry level feel no lack of Job satisfaction, status, and recognition 
of the worth of their services — in other words, that there should be oppor - 
tunity but not compulsion for upward mobility. 



• • • 



That time be scheduled during the school day or after school 
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hoiiTB with extra congpensatlon ^ for teachers end auxiliaries lad other 
profes8iQnal">nonprofessional teams to review their team experiences and 
plan together for the coming day. 

... Biat the purpose and process of staff development be re-examined 
in the light of the needs of this program. 

... fhat the persozial needs and concerns of hoth professi^ials and 
auxlliariea be dealt with in counseling sessions 6is they adjust to a new and 
sometimes threatening situation. 

. . . That parents he Involved in the program both as auxiliaries 
and as recipients of the services of family workers . 



. . . That professional groups and associations be Involved in the 
original conceptualization as well as in the continuing program development. 

3 . . That a continuing program of interpretation among educators 
and to the broader community be developed^ with emphasis upon feedback as well 
as Imparting information. 

. . . That certification be e:q>lored fully and that action be 
deferred pending the results of such explozation. ' 



... That an advisory committee of school administrators, supervisors, 

teachers, auxiliaries, parents, community leaders, and university consultants 

I I • • 

be established to evaluate and improve the utilization of auxiliaries in each 
school where such a program is undertaken. 

1 This arrangement would vary according to the patteiu established in each 
school system. 
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1MFDICATI0H3 OF TgE 8OTlg 

A study of any one conqponent In the educational enterpirlse often has 
latplxeatloDS for the enterprise In its totality, particiilarly the coos>OQ6ni 
studied is. Innovative and somevhat iconoclastic. The Study of Aux l li aiy Bsrson- 
.nelln Bducatlnn appears to have such hroad impllcati<»s. It both reflects and 
.reinfoccea sane -revolutionary inodes of interaction idilch have developed as 
ladlvldaalS'Vlth: widely diversified shills, training, and potential are being 
asked to-engag8-.in the learning-teaching process. 

.* Constructive' coalition of these divergent human resoorces' requires 
first ja clariflcatioo-'Of and reconnsltinent to goals, then a. functional analysis 
of -each specific leaming situation in relation to the goals tdaicdr have been 
"eatabllshed, and finally a synthesis- in terms of new role^"C<»cepts and rela- 
tlcnships*- This approach is predlcsuted upon the basic concept -of the rigjit 
• of every child or youth to learn » The goal, is to enhance his -capacity to cope 
effectively .with life situations, despite all the-conpleacLtyaiid frustrations 
of a rapidly <*b**n g^*^ c and .highly 1 ^ sodety.^ 

J\nalysls of the functions that need to be- performed to- facilttate 
movement toward this goal ,1s complex* It is necessaury to differentiate between 
the structured, instructional units and the total leskming envlrooflient,- both of 
which have an Impact' upon the learners* It should be recognised that- every 
adult in: the school, from maintenance staff to principal, is,- In a very real 
sexxsa, a ’’treatment person.” A Job well done, no matter how .menial it may be, 
"demonstrates the dignity a,nd importance- of al l worlt. Tbe-iBgcillcatico- is that 




all the activities, behaviors, and conditions in a given school contribute to 
its tone and to the pupil outcome. 

The degree to which these influences may be controlled varies. In the 
structured situation where information is iiaparted and modes of interaction 
are formulated, responsibility and acaountability are clear. In the informal 
learning environment, seme ccinponeats such as the selection of personnel may 
be controlled, while others, such as peer relationships, are largely fortui- 
tous with little or no control by school authorities. A climate which is 
conducive to learning requires a blending of elements, the formal and infomal, 
the controlled and the fortuitous, the prescribed and the discretionary, the 
intergroup and intragroup, the cognitive and the affective, into an integrated, 
purposeful design. 

Within this broad framework, myriad functions need to be performed 
in order to encourage autonomous learning by individual pupils. The functions 
vary with each learning situation as do the capacities of the people involved. 
The question of who performs each of these functions is not so cruclatl as the 
question of who is responsible for diagnosing pupil needs and for organizing 
all the available resources, both human and material, into a viable curriculum 
which is relevant to the lives of the learners. The situation as well as the 
skills and training of all the individuals involved then become major role 
determinants within the interactive process. 

Basic to this approach is the assumption stated by Barbara 
Biber, Distinguished Research Scholar, at the Bank Street Fiftieth Anniversary 
Invitational Symposium, held in April, 1966. Dr. Biber asserted that 
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Street College of Education bolds tenaciously to the assuicption that ^'changed . 
forms of Intei’actlon with people are more cmcial to verhalrconceptual develop- 
ment than is didactic verbal instruction.*'^ 

The evidence appears to indicate that interaction which positively 
affects the child’s verbal-conceptual, development and, in fact, all his learning, 
makes new demands on the profession. Such intera-ctioa cadis for the development 
of new concepts of role prerogatives; less rigidity in the clustering of 
functions within each role; less egocentricity in seeking satisfactions to be 
derived from personal contact with children and teaching; aind. more recognition 
of the impact of each person in the school setting, from maintenance starff to 
principal, upon the growth and development of pupils- la short, new concepts of 
team interaction subordinate the ego needs of each participant to the needs of 
children and seek to create an organic unity — the team — which is greater 
than the sum of its parts. 

The inclusiveness and the goal- centered quadities of this broadened 
team approach do not eliminate, however, the requirements for responsibility 
and accountability. The classroom teacher is still the pivotal factor in orga- 
nizing all the various available resources into a continuisag program of diffe- 
rentiated education to meet the needs of children, which he — the classroom 
teacher — has identified through personal interaction with each child. In the 
performance of this difficult and profoundly significant task, the teacher is 
accountable not only to the administration, but also to the pupils and their 

parents, end finally to himself, as he evaluates the effectiveness of his utili- 

« 

1 Klopf, Gordon J. and Hohman, William A., eds. Perspectives on Learning; Papers 
from the Bank Street FiftieMi Anniversar y Invitational Symposium , New Yokk: Mental 
Health Materials Center, 1967/ p. 10 ^ 
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zation of "various available and relevanis inputs in ths learning environiiien"b he 
has created* 

Such an approach requires the participation of professionals from 
numerous disciplines (such as curriculum specialists, educational technologists, 
guidance counselors, health specialists, social "workers, and librarians), of 
nonprofessionals, parents, and of the pupils, themsel"ves* 

Tlie "team" becomes a mere word bereft of meaning, however, unless there 
is time scheduled when pupils are not in attendance for team training and team 
planning* The fragmentation, competition, and e"ven conflict among persons with 
a common concern — the child — will continue as long as these persons train 
separately to look at their own small part of the child, without ever sharing 
their views and -values as essential and in"fcerwea"ving elements in the fabric of 
leaniing* 



Needed also is a new approach to staff development, in which the pro- 
fessionals view themselves as learners along with nonprofessionals and pupils. 
Although the professional is basically responsible for creating the learning 
en"vironment, he must he open enou^ to appreciate the contribution of others, 
particularly from the indigenous community, in terms of rendering the climate 
of the school more relevant to all classes and races -- to the cnogolngness of 
life in the community* He must be open not only to people but also to ideas* 

He must be open to the possibility of chani5e, when change is indicated, and "fco 
new ways of working with others to achieve change in the direction of goals 
which are continuously clarified and extended* This may be defined as the process 



cf growth throu^i sharing, and, ia the end, as a more complete sharing through . 
growth. 



*1 e Ay% 4*,Vtja f\P +*hft ftftVlOnT- 



both in its structural dimensions (i.e., the extension of the school day, the 
school year, and the fuller utilization of the school building) and in its 
interaction dimensions (i.e., the totality of interaction including All the 
components of the school personnel as well as the meaningful involvement of 
the parents and the community as planners and participants in the learning 
process). 



The school, so re-desigued, becomes in essence a community-centered 
institution reaching beyond the gloss and superficialities of a surrounding 
neighborhood into the true richess of its people — as people — at pJLl 
socio-economic levels. 



There are special implications of the Study, then, for in the 

lower socio-economic groups in a coiMunity-centered school. 



TABLE XII 

Some I^lications of the Study for the Education of the Disadvantaged 



•Frequently Validated Assumptions 
about the Learning Needs of 
Disadvantaged Children and Youth 



"" Individualize d educat ion io important 
for all pepils but cfiicla^ .jPor the dis- 
advantaged. 



Study Findings Which i^pear 
Relevant to these Assumptions 



— The introduction of ... 'her adults 
to eissist the teachei In the 
classroom provides an opportunity 
for more one-to-one relationships 
with the learners, both for the 
teacher and for the auxiliary. 
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F!req,udntly Validated AssuoqQtlons 
alDOut the Learning Needs of 
Disadvantaged Childre’i and Youth 



Mob ility in ths as 

opposed to rigid' structuring^ 
is paiticularly helpful for 
children vith acute personal 
problems, a high anxiety level, 

6uod a correspondingly excessive 
need for movement and activity, 
as evidenced hy some children 
from disadvantaged areas. 

•• ConmiuniflAi-.n^nyi v>A-hwan middle-^ class 

teachers and lower-class pupils is 
freqiuently difficult. 



— Lovf self-image is one block to 
learning that has particular 
relevance to the child who is 
euvironinentally disadvantaged. 



•— The parent who has, himself, failed 
in a school setting sometimes tends 
to denigrate school and ridiciae 
education. Home-school alienation 
becomes one of the pervading and 
destructive influences among the 
disadvantaged. 



Study Findings VIhich Appear 
Rele-'/ant to these Assumptions 



freedom of movement, and more small 
groupings are feasible in an aided 
classroom than is possible for one 
person often operating under diffi- 
cult teaching conditions. 



— The auxiliary who hsis lived in a 
disadvantaged enviri&nment often 
communicates to the child in a way 
that is neither threatening nor 
strange. He may be able to help the 
pupil adjust to the unfamiliar world 
of school Tfithout undue defensiveness 
and trauma. He may also be able to 
interpret tome aspects of the child's 
behavior to the middle- cleiss profes- 
sional. 

— The low-income auxiliary, having faced 
up to and overcome some of the diffi- 
culties and firntratlons the child 
now faces, may motivate him to further 
effort. The auxiliary's very presence 
in the school says to the child: “It 
can be donej it is worth trying to do; 
you, too, can succeed here." When the 
auxiliary is a young Negro man, this 
message comes through strongly to 
Negro boys. 

— Involvement of indigenous parents as 
auxiliaries may help the parents to 
Involved in supporting their own chil- 
dren's learning, and may have an even 
broader Influence as these parents Inte. 
pret the school's goals to other par- 
ents and to the community. Through 
close Interaction, parents, as auxil- 
iaries, and teachers my alter each 
other's perception and behavior, thus 
reducing the polarization of dtyles of 
life in home and school. 
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It appe&red to the Study Teams that^ whetheif or not there was a 
shortage of teachers and whether or not there was a need to help unenployed 
and educationally disadvantaged persons enter the mainstream of productivity^ 
the employment of low^lncome auxiliaries in the schools could enhance the 
Quality 01 education in disadvemtaged areas ^ when these persons are apprfii* 
priately trained ana utilized* To achieve the potential that appears to he 
inherent in the school as a co 22 nnunity->centered institution^ a study of the 
learning environment as a whole is requl3?ed, as well as of tb^' interaction 
of all its parts so as to create a theory of learning which encoizpasses the 
professionals ; the nonprofesslonal^ the perent and the community as partners 
in a common enterprise. 




THE TASK AHEAD 



The values derived from the utilization of auxiliary person- 
nel in the 15 demonstration programs did not accrue automatically from 
the introduction of more adults into the classroom, Jfeny ccmplex but 
not insoluble problems arose as school people moved into new roles and 
relationships. This section deals with some of the more urgent problems 
that may be faced and coping strategies that may be employed, as effec- 
tive interaction is developed among professionals, auxiliaries, pupi3.s^ 
and parents in a commiuiity-centered school. 



REilCHING THE UNREACHSD 

In most of the demonstration programs studied there was a ten- 
dency to do a certain amount of "creaming” — that is, selecting per- 
sons who, though poor, were most similar in values, appearance, and be- 
havior to middle-class professionals. This was \mderstandable in view of 
the importance of demonstrating that people below the poverty level and 
with little prior schooling can, in fact, make a valuable contribution to 
the learning-teaching process. 

It appears that the time has now come to recruit and select 
those with potential which is less obvious though very real. This does 
not mean that anyone should be selected to work in a school simply be- 
cause he is poor. There is no magic in poverty which automatically makes 
its victims able to reach out to others in a way that helps children 
learn and teachers teach. However, experience has shown that it is pos- 
sible to "screen in" lew achievers who have been "screened out" even of 
poverty programs — and with dramatic results in terms of combatting the 
sense of frustration, resentment, and loss of identity that may lead to 
violence 



Action Needed; 

1. Recruitment patterns to reach those most victimized by 
poverty and discrimination, particularly men. 

2. Selection criteria and procedures which attempt to 
ascertain the ability of candidates to work well with 
children. 

3» Brief preservice programs which serve a double purpose; 
(a) to train, and (b) to search out potential before 
assig:ament of specific duties, 

4. Vocational counseling to help place in other appro- 
priate jobs those who do not qualify for work in schools. 
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dmsuopim A TBAM AFHtOACH 

Traditionally^ many teachers have had an image of themselves 
as sta nding before pupils giving out information vtth the door locked— 
figwcatively and sometimes even literally# ^en a child did not re- 
spond to the information, as presented, he vas usually written off as 
a failure# Seldom was there any question as to what was being taught 
py being taught as possible causal factors for the child* s 

inability to learn. 

Today, a searching self-evaluation has been initiated by many 
teachers, administrators, and other professionals such as specialists 
in curriculum, men’* ^l health, and physical health. Ihe aim is to dis- 
cover how to reach every child* The introduction of auxiliary personnel 
into the schools has strengthened such self-analysis, since teachers 
find they have to clarify their own goals and practices for themselves 
before they can interpret them to their helpers. 

A new leadership role is emerging for teachers as they learn to 
coordinate the contributions of other adults in the classroom, very ouch 
as an orchestra leader combines strings, brass, and woodwinds into har« 
mony. Tao "teacher-leader” analyzes the learning and emotional needs of 
children. He utilizes all a-vailable resources, both professional and 
nonprofessional, both human and material, in a unified program desigL id 
to meet those needs. The teacher is the pivotal person, responsible and 
accountable for seeing that learning takes place in the classroom. 

However, many teachers see this new role as a dilution rather 
than an enhancement of teaching* For one thing, they fear that they 
might lose personal contact with children, even thou^ the help “they re- 
ceive in performing routine tasks may actually increase rather than lessen 
their opportunity for interaction with individual children. 

Other professionals, such as counselors and social workers, also 
tend to resent any intrusion into their particular "turfi" Many pro- 
fessionals look at their own small part of the child, without ever 
sharing their views and values as part of a team. 

In essence, the team approach means that members of a working 
team do not ask: "How come I al-ways wind up doing this kind of Job?" or 
"How can untrained people do any part of mjr Job?” but rather: "Which 
of us can learn how to perform this particular task in a way which will 
give most help to pupils?" 



Action Heeded : 

1. Team training of administrators, teachers, other pro- 
fessionals, and nonprofessionals, so that the needs of 
children become more important than the needs for 
personal achievement and recognition. 
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2« Application of the team approach simult&neous3.y to 
the school as a whole and to each class situation — 

in fact the develqpwent of "tesuas within a team, so 
to speak, 

3- ^phasis i^on the new and expanded rcole o£ teecherf 
in institutions of higher learning which prepare 
teachers for certification. 



INVOLVING THE COMMUNIST 

+v.,a V. parents and community leaders begin to make new demands upon 
von ^ ^ decision-making, delicate negotiations 

essentials of successful negotiation are a balance of 
power and a ^allingness to ’’give*' a bit on both sides. Too often, in 

^ parents have negotiated fi‘oni weakness of several kinds — lack 

too "know-how,” lack of comm nication skills. And all 

too frequently, in the past, both sides have taken inflexible positions, 

oe n«T- • sensitive and extremely complex problem has been discovered 

responsibilities in the school, i,e, 

neiehhov^^ q relationship with their 

bv VO these who take on leadership roles are rejected 

tL^virL?!®r X® sold out” to the Establishment. Sometimes, 

roiont leaders take on middle-class values and 

reject tneir own people. 



Action Needed; 



1. Involvement of selected parents as auxiliaries in 
schools situated in both advantaged and d3.sadvantaged 
reas , with emphasis upon educational goals in training, 

2 b Establishment of school- community advisory boards 
representative of all viewpoints in both school and com- 
munity, working together toward a realistic analysis of 
s situacion and toward maximizing the contribution each 
group can malce toward quality education, 

3* Case by case analysis of each situation with counseling 
to support and guide the adjustment. 



PACING THE ADMINISTRATIVE CHALLENGE 

•inff Chiefly responsible for establish- 

setting the tone, and identifying 

performed by whom; they are also responsible 

cram- ® '^®°isioas through fiscal operations and or- 

ganizational procedures. 
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^ In the fiscal realm uncertainty as to continued federal fund- 
major problem, ©ils uncertainty inliibits career development 
^th its concomitants of a Job sequence including gradimted compensa- 
increments, and fringe benefits as well as work-study programs 
with remuneration for study and educational credit for work exp^ience. 

(l\ also prOTedural mattsrs to consider such as 

auxiliary vith the "ri^t" kind of 
volcntL^^ appropriate eituation; (2) aUo«ing teachers to 

* use auxiliaries, or at least to self. select them; (3) pro- 

partners with the fflinimua of sensitivity 
m proW.em appears to he a clash of personality: and 

to review th^v the school day for the teacher-auxiliary teams 

nexf^vT ^ «®eriences in the classroom and plan together for the 



and administrator as interpreter to hoard, parents, 

the 1 burdensooe to one t*o is not, himself, conrfnoed of 

auxiliaries to the school, and Mbo lacks assist- 
of the outside the school in coping with the ocmplexities 



Action Needed; 

1* Assurance of continued funding by government as 
IS unquestioned for reads and the maritime industry. 

2. Priority in school budget "hard funds" for the 
employment and training of auxiliary personnel. 

3. Close cooperation and Joint planning by schools 
and local institutions of higher learning to 
develop work- study programs. 

^. Orientation of administrators throu^i institutes 
axid workshops involving profesBional associations, 
^lone, and community agencies at some point in 
the discussion. 

5* Additional personnel in each schcol to provide for 
administration and supervision of special projects, 
mde possible by federal funding, such as projects for 
the use of auxiliary personnel. 

6. A plan for career development in each school system, 
along the lines of the model on p. 189* 
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PURPOSES ARD PLANS 
FOR PEASE II OF THE STUDX 



The 15 demonstration programs studied in Phase I of the Study 
of Auxiliary Personnel In Education were concerned primarily with role 



development and tralnln^> \fhile Phase II is concerned vlth Institution- 
alization of auxiliaries* In June^ 19^7> fovur demonstratioa prop^ams 
vere refunded by the Office of Economic Opportunity and one new propam 
wlb funded, in order to: 



1« Analyze the ioqpact of the Institutlopallzatlon of 
auxiliary personziel as an intepkL part of the 
system upcn: 

a) pupils, 

b) teachers, 

c) auxiliaries, 

d) home-school interaction, 

e) the school system or sub-system with emphasis ixpon 
school-vide interaction, i*e« a team approach in 
^Ich the focus is upon the child as a learner; 



2« Develop and demonstrate the process of institutionali- 
zation, including; , 

a) use of communlty-vlde advisory camilttees, 

b) assurance of stability of emplo^ent, j 

c) career develcpment \fith appropriate ccmpensation, 
fringe benefits, and basic Job descriptions f<jr 
each phase in the sequence(vlthout undue emphasis 
on role differentiation and role prerogatives), 

d) availability of i^service training on a work-study 
basis for the purpose of Improving auxiliary 
effectiveness and of encouraging upward mobility, 

e) experimentation in the utilization of auxiliary 
personnel in different functions and at va;’^ ous grade 
levels, including secondary schodL* 

The overall Study will not only analyze the five autonomous 
propams but will also develop an Information and Consultation Sesrvlce to 
assist school systems, institutions of higher learning, community action 
agencies, and other concerned poups and inditiduals in developing a 
viable propam for the training and utilization of auxiliary personnel 
in schoci systems* 
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The five I967-68 projects will contribute to this inforiuation 
and Consultation Service by serving as Demonstration Centers for those 
who may wish to observe auxilia,ry school personnel on the job# In 
addition to sharing the overall concerns of the Study, each of the 
five demonstration programs will make a unique contribution; 

For example, the Berkeley Unified School District will focus 
upon increasing meaningful communication and interaction between 
home and school by utilizing parents as aioxiliaries and as inter- 
preters of the school to the community. In the Detroit Public 
Schools, an unusual training procedure will be employed; a five- 
man mobile team conposed of educational specialists and a suc- 
cessful auxiliary will move from school to school, providing four 
weeks of intensive training in each. Detroit will also demon- 
strate the potential of auxiliaries in secondary as well as ele- 
mentary schools. In Washington, D.C., Howard University and the 
D.C. Department of Public Health will concentrate primarily upon 
augmenting the contribution of young males who have been low 
achievers in school and who had been perceived as "going nowhere" 
in the world of work. The project will also be concerned with 
developing administrative support, at all levels, for the evolv- 
ing auxiliary role, and ^/ith analyzing the school or district-wide 
effects of auxiliary utilization. 

These three projects — in Berkeley, Detroit, and Washing- 
ton, D.C* -- will be concentrated in the "t^get areas" of the 
inner cities which are predominantly Negro. The University of 
Maine and Morehead State University, on the other hand, will 
sponsor programs in deprived i-ural counties of Northern Jfeine 
and Eastern Kentucky, respectively, where the residents are 
primarily Caucasians. In Northern Maine, emigrants from Canada 
are largely French-speaking, so that teaching English as a 
second language will be an added feature of the program. Two 
other special concerns of the ^ine project will be to study 
(1) the degree to which a cross -community planning and develop- 
ment conmittee, composed of educators, prominent citizensj and 
nonprofessionals, will facilitate the process of institutionali- 
zation, and (2) the impact of auxiliary utilization upon teaching 
techniques • 

During Phase II, several of the 15 demonstration programs will 
also conduct follow-up interviews with the I966 trainees. The University 
of California at Riverside and New York University will conduct depth 






interviews with trainees wer^ placed and also with those who were 
not placed after the 1966 Sumner Institute o 

A project for Reading Assistants In the Iiower East Side of 
New York City, which was planned cooperatively by District #3 of the 
Board of Education and the !Pwo Bridges Ccnmunity Council, will also be 
analyzed with special reference to the role of a School-Ccmmunlty 
Advisory Board. 

In essence, the Study, as it moves into action-research in 
its second phase, will attempt to facilitate the implementation of the 
recommendations contained in this report ^diile it continues to analyze 
the emergence of new trends in education, traceable to the utilization 
of auxiliary school personnels 
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APIENDIX A DB MQMSTRATION TRAINIHS 

PROGRAMS PARi^ICIPAiglKG IN 
m STUDY OF AUXILIARY 
PERSQTK^L IN EDUCATION 



A PROJECT IN THE PREPARATION OP AUXILIARY SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL 

Ball State University 

Mancie, Indiana Richard Alexander, Director 

TEACHER EDUCATION AND PARENT-TEACHER AIDES IN A 
CULTURALLY DIEFEREHT COMMJNITY 
Berkeley Unified School District 

Berkeley, California Jerome Gilbert, Director 

PILOT PROGRAM TO TRAIN TEACHER-AIDES 
Detroit Public Schools 
Division of Special Ero^jects 

Detroit, Michigan Martin Ealish, Director 

AN INTEGRATED TRAINING BTSTITUTE FOR AUXILIARY 
PERSONNEL IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Garland Junior College 

Boston, Massachusetts Vera C. Weisz, Director 

THE COMMUNITY TESTING OF AN EXPERIMENTAL TRAINING 
MODEL: THE NEW CAREERS TRAINING PROJECT 

Institute for Youth Studies 
Hovard University 

Washington, D. C. William H. Denham, Director 

A COMBINATION THEORY-ACTION INSTITUTE FOR SIMULTANEOUS 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND AUXILIARY PERSONNEL FOR EFFECTIVE 
SERVICE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OP THE CULTURALLY DIS- 
ADVANTAGED IN MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson State College 

Jackson, Mississippi Lottie Thornton^ Director 

A PROJECT TO TRAIN TEACHER-AIDES 
New York University 
School of Education 

New York, New York Harold Robbins, Director 

1^) A DEMONSTRATION PROJECT FOR THE PREPARATION OP AUXILIARY 
SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN COOPERATION WITH AN NDEA INSTITUTE FOR 
ADVANCED STUDY FOR THE TRAINING OF ADMINISTRATORS AND 
TEACHERS TO WORK WITH DISADVANTAGED NAVAHO CHILDREN 
Northern Arizona University 
College of Education 

Flagstaff, Arizona ^ohn L. Gray, Director 
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A EROJBCT TO IBAIlf 5EEENAOE ’/OIKB AS ffiAOHEH-AIDES TO 
ISE-SCHOOL CHILDBEir HT APPALACHIA ADD mp 

umvEESEnr studehts to pbeobive their toktioh 

Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 



Albert Leep, Director 



A PROJECT TO PPJPABE !EEACHER==ATDBS FOB VfOBKUSG WITH 

DISADVAMTAGED CHILDREN 

Department of Instruction 

San Juan Regional Office 

Bio Piedras, Puerto Rico 



Ramon Cruz, Director 



A PROJECT TO TRAIIJ AI'JD DEMONSTRATE THE ROLE OP NON- 

PROFESSIONALS IN EDUCATION 

University of California Extension 

University of California 

Riverside, California 



™ eersokhel (teacher. 

A^S} IN CONNECTION WITH AN NDEA INSTITUTE FOR ADVAIJCED 
oTUDY FOR TEACHERS OP DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 



James R. Hartley, Director 



John Lindlof, Director 



TEACHER-ASSISTANT TRAINING PROGRAM FOR HEAD START 
PROJECT 

0*E.O. Training and Development Center 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 



A^OJECT TO TRAIN MIGRANTS FOR NONPROFESSIONAL JOBS 
(TEACHER-AIDES) 

University of South Florida 
Center for G^ntinuing Education 
St. Petersburg, Florida 



Donald R. Thomas, Director 



A PROGRAM TO TRAIN AUXILIARY SCHOOL PERSONNEL AS 
FAMILY AIDES 

Southern Illinois University 

Delinquency Study and Youth Development Proiect 

East St. Louis, Illinois 



Darrell Erickson, Director 



Naomi Le B. Naylor, Director 




APEEHDIX 3 



ADVISORY COMSSION 



Bruce Biddle 

Professor of Psychology and Sociology 
Director, Center for Research in 
Social Behavior 
University of Missouri 



Brenda Bluearm Boehrs 
Teacher Aide, Head Start Program 
Dupree^ South Dakota 



Morris Cogan 

Chairman, Education Department 
University of Pittsburgh 



Charles Cogen 

President, American Federation of 
Teachers 



Gladys Collins 

Chairman, Department of Elementary 
Education and Professor of Education 
Virginia State College 



Don Davies 

Executive Secretary, Nationed 

Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards 
Rational Education Association 



William Ellena 

Associate Secretary of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
Rational Education Association 



Ira Gordon 

Professor and Chairman, Foundations 
of Education 
University of Florida 



Lassar Gotkin 

Senior Research Scientist, Insti- 
tute for Developmental Studies 
School of Education 
New York University 



Martin Haberman 

Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin 



Hsrold Haislip 

Associate Director of i^ucation 
PlanniBg and Applied Social 
Research, Xerox Corporation 



William Klein 

Assistant Director for Training 
Institute for Youth Studies 
Howard University 



Taimi Lahti 

Assistant Executive Secretary 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Rational Education Association 



Richard Lawrence 

Associate Executive Secretary 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. 
National Education Association 




Mario Fautlni 

Program Associate , Fund for the 

Advancement of Education Angel Quintero-Alfaro 

The Ford Foundation Secretary of Education 

Department of Instruction 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 









Prank Riessman 

Brofessor of Educational Sociology 
Kew Yorlc Uni. varsity 



Rose Risikoff 

Director, Curriculum Consultation 
Service K 

Bank Street College of Education 



Jerome Sachs 
President 

Illinois Teachers College 



Daniel Schreiher 
Assistant Superintendent for 
Education of the Disadvantaged 
Eew York City Board of Education 



Patricia Cayo Sexton 
Associate Professor of Educational 
Sociology 

New York University 



J. Lloyd Trump 

Associate Secretary, National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals 

National Education Association 



Verona L. Williams 

School Aide, P. S. 1, Manhattan 
New York City Public School System 



Charlotte Wins or 
Vice-President for Planning 
Bank Street College of Education 



Samuel Levine 

Director, Bureau of Educational 
Research 

San Francisco State College 



APCTDIX C 



ST/J?F OP TES STUDY OP AUXILIARY 





PERSONNEL IN EDUCATIOH | 

/■ 7 


Gordon J. ICLopf 


*• 

Director 


Garda w. Bovnnan 


Research and Program Coordinator j 


Lodema Burrows 


Editorial Associate 


Marion Armstrong 


Administrative Assistant i 


^rry Greenberg 


Research Assistant 


Rosalind Kalb 


Research Assistant 


Marguerite Manning 


Research Assistant 



Special Short Term Assignments by: 

Paula Caplan, James Collins, Diana Cook, Dora Hershon, 
Mildred Huberman, William Johnson, Ruth Jutson, Jane 
Wagner, and Leontine Zimiles 

CONSULTANTS TO THE STUDY 



Esin Kay a 


Associate Professor of Educational 
Administration 
New York University 


Barry Smith 


Research Fellow, Department of Psychology ^ 

University of Massachusetts i 


OTHER ASSISTANTS 





Lance Eastman, Romano Fabris, Opal Palmer, Barbara 
Pushkin, Jonathan Rapoport, and Frankie Winnette 
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APPENDIX D 



GRAPHIC rRBSENTATIONS 
OP PRCXaiAM DATA 



FIGURE I 



GRAPHIC 
•PRESmmONS 
OP PROGRAM DATA 
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Ethnic 



GRADE LEVELS WITH WHICH AUXUiIARIES WORKED 
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//7 ^ 'f Ay -''^ 



- 4 ^ /^ 'if V , V / 



CEHEBIA If: TBS SSuEOTIOK OF^AUXILIAK^^' OTOtinuedT 





Interest in Working 
vdth Children 




Interest in the 
Program & Learning 




Ability to V/ork wUli. 
Community & Others 


Variables 


Leadership 

Potential 


Evidence of Self- 
Improvement 


4» 

•r 

r- 


ETidenoe of Matu- 
rtty & Stability 


H 

a 

0 

1 


Ability in the 
En^ll^ Lariguage 


ft 


Character 

Refei'ence 


; 


Other 




■■ -*"■, ■■ ■ ■■ i, ,_ ■ *:ifA ^%VAiVA^V//A< wAvI*^ \ 

FUNCTIONS FOR V/KICH AUXILL^RY PARTICIPANTS W5RE TsSnED 



Ind. & Group Help 
■fco Children under 
Supervision 







ERIC 
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KOTES OK ( 2 ^APEIC PRESEIIl'imOK 



1 - Involvement in Planning (Other) . 

Day Care Services « Garland Junior College 
Bureau of Indian Affairs - northern Arizona University 
Xoui^ Opportunity Center from Dep't. of Labor - Puertd Rico 
Teachers' Association - university of M^ne 
Department of Health and Welfare - University of Maine 
State Board of Health - University of South llorlda 
State Department of Public Welfare - University oFsouth Florida 

2 - Setting - Sl^bstaative Program (Other) 

Meetings in Education Building in Gary> Indiana; Inservice 
meetings in Indianapolis and Muncie, Indiana, held In local 
schools and Service Centers - Ball State University 
]?hlllips Temple CME Church - San Fernando Valley State College 
M€6l;l&g8 in church - Howard University 

3 - Setting - Experiential (Other) 

Day Camp - Garland Junior College 
Head Start Centers - Ohio Uni verity 
Head Start Center - S^ Fernando Valley State College 

^ " Duration of Training - Auxiliaries 

Gary - pre and Inservice - 3 veeks . ) 

Mmcie • inservice - 1 week ) 

Indianapolis - inservice - 1 week ) 

Indianapolis - preservice for teachers - 2 days ) 

5 f Duration of Training - Teacher-Trainees 

The cooperating teachers had an orientation program once a month - 

Howard Unlversily 

6 - Participants - of Auxiliaries 

Senior hi^ school in 3 rd and Hh tracks of Cardozo High School - 

Howard University 

Y “ Education - Minimum Requirements 

Had ^ complete 11 th grade but had to be enrolled in the 12 th grade 
and will receive a diploma at end of this year (I967) - 

Howard University 



Ball 

State 

University 
(^irou^ Dec* ’66) 















zo? - 



3 ^ £diicaai.on •• tC!.nlr«.oj lv.\. 



!4incie required two years post secondary education - 

Ball State University 

Hi^i School graduate or preparing for K /r>rEqji 3 \ valency ExeuiLnation - 

University of ?fe.lne 



9 - Criteria in Selection of Auxiliaries (Other) 



2/3 of aides in 4th track; 1/3 in 3rd track in Cardozo Ei^ School 
which is part of Model School Division of Washington, D*C. School 
System serving a disadvantaged area - Eoward University 
Mist he American Indian - Northern Arizona University ~ 

Mist have received aid for dependent children - University of Maine 
Scores on 7th grade reading level - Nelson Reading Test, Ises Test 
Battery « Nursery School Teachers - Soiithern Illinoia University 

10 - Criteria - Personality Variable (Other) 



14ast he a school dropout - J ackson State College 
Mist show corapaission for disadvantaged youth - New York University 
Idist agree to refrain from using physical force - University of California 
Extension 

11 - Trained in the use of all office machines as well as audio -''dsual equipment - 

New York University 

12 - Planned-for hut Tiot ali^aya-ajchieved -Berkeley United School District 
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APPENDIX E 



ACTIVITY SHEET 



This instrumeat was administered to auxiliary trainees, teacher 
trainees, and the instz^ctional staff of each project* 



To "be filled in by Project Stsiff: 
Form I - Please check one: 
R:e»servlc e 
In-service 



Please check one: 

Form I A B C 

first second third 

time time time 



ACTIVin SHRBT 



A Study of Auxiliary 
Personnel in Education 









Eame: 






(last ) 

Project : 


(first) 


(initial^ 


Dates of Operation: from 




to 



Grade levels of pupils vlth whom you will work: 



Type of job for which you are training: 

Assistant Teacher 

Teacher Aide 

Family Assistan t 
Family Aide or Worker 



Secretaries Assistant 

School Aide 

Other 

(if ’’Other**, write in the type of work 
you expect to do) 



Attached is a list of some activities. Beside each item, CHECK the colxmsn on the left 
vhich best describes how helpfiS this peurticular activity seems to you when performed 
by an aide, and also CHECK the colimin on the right which best describes how often you 
believe you will do this particular activity in the school where you expect to work or 
are working. If the activity does not fit the grade level of the pupils with whom you 
will or do work, you would check it as never likely to be done by you on the job. 

Example: 

Below, please practice by checking the following item which does not appear in the 
attached form. .. Discuss this exercise with the person who is showing you how to fill 
out this form. 



HOW HELIFUL TO THE 
BJPIIE AND THE 
SCHOOL DO YOU 
THIHK IT WOULD BE 
IF AH AIDE DID THIS? 


(Please CHECK each item on both 
left and right hand sides, be- 
fore checking next item.) 


HOW OFTEN DO YOU BELIEVE 
YOU ARE LIKELY TO DO THIS 
ON THE JOB? 


Some- Some- 

Very what what Very 
help- help- harm- heum- 
ful ful f ul ful 


< 

ACTIVITIES 


Most 

of 

the 

time Often Seldom Never 


Printing a pupil's name on 
his photograph 






